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ABSTRACT 

Externally mediated self-confrontation by means of 
closed-circuit television and videotape recording ha,s become a 
popular technique for letting student teachers discover for 
themselves the way in which their own behavior influences the 
teaching processes. This paper hot only studies the way in which the 
student teacher perceives and evaluates his behavior^ but aliso 
discusses a systematic examination of the dyadic confrontation 
process in the traditional tutoring situation. Using a group of 96 
female Grade 4 through Grade 6 student teachers a three factor design 
experiment was constructed with a six dimensional assessment schedule 
developed by the author. These were categorized into ego-ego, 
ego-pupil, ego-non-personal object (NPO) , pupil-ego, pupil-pQpil and 
pupil-NPO relations. The data were analyzed using the statistical 
analysis-of -variance treatment. The results show that .experimental 
conditions have not on the whole led to main effects that are 
significant on a chosen level of significance. This means that there 
are no deviations in the objectivity of the student teacher's 
self-assessment as a consequence of either traditional tutoring or 
externally mediated self-confrontation via closed-circuit television. 
(MC) 
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An e::pcrimental study wac carried v-^ut at che r.iabno CchooI of Education 
in 1969 and 1970 for the purpose of studying the effects on the self-acscjs- 
^ nient of student teachers of, firstly, externally mediated seM-confronta- 
! tion processes (via cloced-circuit television and video-recording), and 
; secondly, dyadic conirontaticn processes. (in the form of traditional tuto- 
■ ring). Detailed reports on the background, design and result of the e::T 
i pcriment have been presented in Cwedish. The present report gives a 
; brief description of the design, | the results, and' some implications of the 
: separate analyses. On the basis of the experimental results, general re- 
: commendations are given for continued research on GCTV^echniques. 
» Finally, an outline ^s given of some important tasl:s for analysis, for 
. v/hich data have already been collected, 
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* 1 . PIIODLEI iG 

One of .the [;oa' r of C\vedi::h tceicljor traininr; in peU:i(];onic;i accordinf; to the 
directivcc of the GwcdiGh National Board of Education (30, Klacslararut - 
bildnini^en, ctudicplaner, 196o, c. 3Vi) ii:; 

**to combine v/ith other a2i>eccc of Ihc training' in iw.rt!icrin[; tiie personal 
dcvelcprnent and ^clf-knov/ledrje of che a.apirant te;ichorG and providint'/ 
thcr.^ with a vocational training- v.hich, j^jivcn Iheir individual q;uUiLiec% 
will equip tlieiv; for undertaliing the rcoponGibiiity o:C educating and teachin[^ 
tiie yrade.o for which they are bein^ trained'-, ' ^• 

It hac long .been ti;e policy v/ithin teacher trainini', tc iet the uiP.donl 
teachers discover for theivicoive j.. during their period of ciuporvised 
teaching practice, the way in wh.icii tl;eir own behavior influencoG the 
teaching procecG. A well-l;nov/n phenomenon within the pGyclvology of per- 
cejDtion ic that tlie individuarc; r;tructure of perception and evaluation lead:j 
to interiDretationc of objectc i\vX\ nituationG thiit are specific for that indi- 
vidual. One of the ainic of the traditional tutorial sy Titer.-, ic to help the 
ctudent .teacherc find out about th.cninelvec and about the reiationchipG 
that e::ict betv/een the ctudcnt teacher and hie pupils. iJut the •difficul'tiC'c 
e::perienced by both the tutor and the student. teacher in recalling " e::actly " 
v/hat happened in the practice teaching situation obstruct the fulfill;v,ent of 
thi G aiin. \ 

In recent .years, c::ternally r.:icdiated self-confrontation by means of 
closed-curcv.it television and video-recording (CCTV/VH)"fias beconie a ^ 
popular techjiique of confrontation. A large number of reports and articled^ 
e::trer.iely varied in quality, liave been publishecl in many different journals. 
In addition, a number of r.;imcogranh.cd doctoral th.eses are available. 
Special bibliographies, tv.o in Zinglish and one in Germ;in, on- "Television 
as a tcclinical aid in education ar.d in educational an;' psychological rc^search 
have been published by Bicrschcnl: (1969, 1971 b, 19?1 c). A third report 
including all three, v/ith an introduction in CwedisJi, appeared in Bier- 
scheiik (1971 d). A survey of literature on educational and psychological 
. research into the techniques of audiovisual self- conirontation is given in 
Bicrcchenk (1972 f, Ch. .3). 

The reactions of the teacher v/hen the desired teacliing behavior has 
been specified and accepted l^y have been described and analysed in 
numerous studies. In contrast, tJie aim of the present study is to investi- 
gate the teaclier's reactions when no specific norms have been externally 
and e::plicitly predetermined. ' 
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Lilcc the actual teaching; cituiitionc, the behavior oi teacher c and 
ctudentc can 'and hac been i:;tudied in many different v.ay.-;. I.Iorcover , ic 
hac becpnie increasingly obviou.^ during, the pact few ye'arG that cell-know- 
ledge and i;cjlf-undcrctandi:u^ require quite different rc'cearcli r.ieth.od.T 
than tlie study of curricula, iviaterial-inethod cynveiMo ;ind teachiar. tauks. 

Thocc workinji in oducaLio!;:i; -pi;ychological rocearcl'. have long lacked 
the mean r; of phvcinjj the cor.iple;: procecG of teachinyj under e::pcrimental 
control. The tecliiiiqu c of i',ue re>»4t?t?aQns (a technique of redi»ction) J)as 
proved tO be a very urjoful research :Viei:hod, The w'/.ole structure of niicro 
-lessons can bo :v,anipulated in such a way thiit different ]n"obloms can be 
ansv/ered by means of c::porime:ital desiyns. In addition, the CCTY syster/ 
and the video-recorder n:cU;e possible new approaches in research metiio'- 
dolop^y for the study of interaction processes. 

The i":min purpose of this study, 'Cclf -confrontation via closed-circuit 
television'-, has been to study the reactions of student teachers placed 
under various experimental conditions v/hen confronted v/itli their ov/n 
teachinfj performances, v/h.icli have been registered by means of closed- 
-jijKisuit television and video-recordinj]. An additional aim h*as been to 
Tiudy the ''degree of objectivity" of the perceptions and. evaluations of the 
student teachers, by eiiamiuinir their selection of information from tlie 
video-recorded teacl'ing situatiofis. The studies of effect concerned 
different forms of feedback, sucli as dyadic confrontations in the form of 
traditional tutorship and e::ternally mediated self -confrontation processes 
via CCTV/VR. 

To summari:2e, the goals have been to: ' ^ 

1. study systematically and under controlled conditions tl:e v/ay in v/hich 
the'ctudent teacher perceives and evaluates the behavior oLhimsclf 
and his pupils in tlie conte::t of micro -lessor.s. • , 

As a. result of the treatment of this problem, the individual's 
"self-coi"icept" and "life-sp^lce cognition*' have come to occupy a 
central positicn in the- study. 

2. e::amine systematically the dytidic confrontation process in a tutoring 
situation. • 

Cince tutoring ^ays such a central role in teacher training, a 
detailed analysis of the pattern of "face-to-face'- convmunication ought 
to be of considerable importance for educational research. 

3. gain eriperience in the use of closed-circuit television, video-recorders 
and mierc-losson techniques as aids in research and as teaching • 
methods. -* . ' 



♦ The advantages of CCTV/Vll and micro -lessons have. been 
pointed out in various contc::to a:id need not bo further emphasized 
here. One disadvantage of CCTV, video-recordinjj and faicro-lecs 
techniques is that cditin[» at certain i;taj;^e;? can make the protocol 
material liable to subjectivity. Lighting? and sound- recording can 
also cause difficulties , ' 

For a more detailed discussion, see Bierschcnk, 1972 f,^Ch. I. 



^. THE EXPSraivIENTAl. 23EGIG:!-Gr THE STUDY ^ 

Cfcudici; dcciling with poGciblo vr.y;; of '^ciiii; CCTV/Vll ccch.niqucr. in oduca 
tionai pcycholoj^y often cccr.^. to be.ch.aracteriiicd ci.tlicr by faulty doci^^.ns 
or by inadequate models; for tlie treatment of data. . 

Cticlcoll'o (1963, p. 46) invectiyr/cion bhowe^Wh^ of Z:;o^data compari- 
aonc concerniuj; "teleNdyed r.nd /ace-to-face instruction'', only 6Sv wcro 
baced on control yroup decirjnt; witii "Gaticfactory control fjroupc, wJulo 
507j were not baaed on any e::pcriK'^.cntal control. CcickcllV, e::amination 
chowed (p. 40) that only 10 owl of 230 compariconc led to intorprctable 
rcGultc. Controlled ciiperirncntG are, however, the ''oiily way of veri- 
fying educational improvei-r.entc'^ (Campbell C: Stanley, 1963, p. 172). 

The main problem in the present study has been: 

V/hat are the effects of traditional tutoring in the. form of dyadic, con- 
frontation and/or e::ternaUy mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR on 
.the celf-a.cGeGcment (perception and evaluation) of ctudc:vi: tct^chorG? 

ThoGe participating in this study v/ere 96 female ctudent teacher g, 
admitted in the autumn terms of 196? and I960 \o the Cchool of Education 
in i.Ialmo for training ac teacherc in gradec 4-6. Tlicy took part in the 
c::perimcnt at the beginning of their Gecond term. 

In order to achieve the r.ia::imum degree of control over possible 
' interpretations of the re suite of the ctudy, a. factorial dcGign v/aG drawn 
up. The different factor g of tlvo design are: 

Traditional tutoring, v/here 

h^ : tutoring ' 
Xi^j^ no tutoring 

Self- confrontation mediated externally via CCTV/V?.., v/hj:rc 
tj : celf-confrontation 

t^: no celf-confrontation \ 

' \ . ' . ■ - 

i/iicro-lesGonc (length ii5 rViin.), v/here 

u^: rMcro-lecGon 1 \ 

U2'* rrdcro-leGGon 2 \^ 

In order to increacc the procicion of the decigh, tv/o additional factors 
v/ere included in the origina.1 dcGign, i.e. \ 
*. 

1 



Fa. c tor 



Factor T 



Factor U; 



i . ■ 

V 

' ■■ . 7 - 

'* 

Pvccicion factor V: Acjoccmcnt :ind evaluation lichcchiio F III 

, . , . , v,^^^ GtatcracntiJ of wiucli- 1!:;.^ r.-.cacurinf', 
inctvurncni conci:;tc. 

Precision factor Ai Acpccto ot the iuctVunicnt. E:tch ctatcxvicnt contains 

two diiicront r*,cpoctG. wl^c.ru • 
a^^: poixeptioii cicpcct • ' 

evaluation ac;peCL. 

The Act;eccr.icnt and evalur.tio:\ ccliedule F III ic ;jiven in the Appendirc 
No. 1. . ' " 

The whole ANOVA model can be v/rittcu as A, U, T, iJ, I (Tli), V, 
where 1 .denote the factor Teprecentinp, tlie individuals. A curniiiary of the 
c::pcrirnent'c analycio of variance dcciyn ic precen'ted in Table 1. In 
addition, a brief description is given bolow of factors II, T, and U (for a 
description of factors I, A, auc* V, sec Bierschenk, 1972 f, C'hs. .4 and 
0.2). 



Table 1. The analysis of variance 


dcsi{jn 


of tlie e 


nperir.ient 


. Indc:: " A U ^ 


T 


i: 


I 


V 


No. of le'/els 2 . 2 


2 


2 


24. 


.79 


Cisc of popula- 
tion 2 2 


2 ^ . 


2 




79 


2. 1 Description of factors II, T, 


and U 









Factor !•:; Traditional tutoring in tl:e forn^ of dyadic conf ■.ontation was 
arranged so as to be sii^iiilai to tlie tutoring student teaciiers receive 
during their teaching practice. Actinj;; in the same way as during normal 
teaching practice, the tutor observed tl:e st'.i;:lent teacliers during the 
c::perir.icnv, i. e. made the notes considered necessary for the subsequent 
tutoring, session. 

The tutor v/as allov/ed the same lcn£{th of time for discurcing the 
lesson wit:i the subject as is normal in ordinary teaching practice. 

Factor; T; E::ternally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VIl here 
implies confrontation with one^s ov/n behavior in teaching situations which 
are registered via closed-circuit television and video-recording. The 
process involves eriternal confrontation v/ith one^s own e::prescive be- 



hax'ior. Tl:c:;c c::pcricncoc cf conirontr.tior. could be described :\ dc^ 
-auio2:.-iati::ation of the ucual \/ay oi r;coin£» one's ocir. i^.ia Tr.ctor .T caa 
tlu::; be said to involve an external colf-dictanciar i:: :;pr.co and tinic. 

In order to avoid or balance pcTiCiblc oov.vc^^z ox error accociatecl 
v/ith technical problems cucli an car.^.cra angle or dirieronc inevHod.o of 
cditinr-; (spatial selection, i.c:v;poral :;elect;.on), tvo ca;ncrac v/cre used, 
linked vii\ a rni::er, for rejjistradon' of :l;e bel;aviar L^f the o::periiv:ental 
oubjectr:, v/iiile the behavior oa iae pupils was recii;cerod via a'third ctaii 
caiv.era. To roake it i^ossiblo co e::a;*nne Ihc facial e::pr>jSGlons of the • 
subject', a close-up v/ac rcfjistcrod by ::,oominr, in every third minute. 
The close-up lasted for 10 seconds. This measure v/as ini:roduccd a s a 
rcQult of a prelir.-iinary e.;perinicnt (cf. Diorschenk, IV??. f, CJi. 2) v.4u.?rc 
the student teachers e::pressed a desire to sec themselves in close-up. A 
more detailed description of the techniques used ii\ the ciiperiirvent for 
both recording; and playback, together with the arran^joment of the cifppa- 
ratus, arc fjiven in Bierschenk, 19V2 f, Ch. 6. 

Fa,ctor Lf : i.iicro-lcssonjp involve tlu'cc different components, namely 
(1) i^iupids, (2) theme of the lesson to be taught and (3) lezijjth of lesson. 

1. Pupils participating in micro-lessons sliould be representati\ e for 
the level that the aspirant teacher is /^oing to teach. The pupils (hiUf- 
-classes) that took part in 1969 and 19V0 all came fror.-. the fourth 
fjrade .of Munkhattcskolan in I.ialraO and v/6.re divided betv/een the 
four eriperimcntal gi'oups without regard to ability or social class. 

2. The theme of the le sson to be tau.r;!it v/as taken from t!ie subject area 
of biology, \7itliin this area the animals of northern TJ- veden v/ere 
chosen: lemming,. .i)car, \/oif, lyn::, .reindeer, fjolden eagle, grouse 
and v/olvcrinc. These subjects v/ere chosen on ihc recommendation 
of lecturers in I.iethodology as being relatively sir/!plc. A: this level 
there is no noticeable variation injtlie technique required either for 
teaching about the different species or for planning the teaching. An 
e::tra advantage i-i choosing biology v/a*s that all the student teach.ers 
had access to abundant and very siirnlar concrete illustrative mate- 
rial. 

3. licngth of lesson, ^ i. c. the video-recorded teaching time, v/as limited 
to 15 minutes^ The student teachers v/ere also allov/ed an additional 

5 minutes v/arming-up time to get acquainted v/ith the pupils. The 



ohort duration (15 min. ) oi* tlu: iL-nQo^bvccd th^' cuulor/: tor.chorc to 
kccp.to the task at hand, and i;v.pOGvrd a nacurai r*.T:trii:t}.on on too 
/ v/idc a variety of tcachia;; ;\ctiv-itic'C. • . 

A curvey oi the experiiv.cnt::! d<jcij;n ip prci:onted i.: Fi^juro 1, The 
factorial deciyn Qho\\'n in Fi^'j.rc 1 is a :uore cor.iplc:: ^'orir>. of .Canipboiri; 
and Stanley's design Noi 6, The posttost-Cnly Control Crroup Dosi^n". 
•This dccifjn checks all the eif^jit :;ourccs oi error (soo 'Canipbcll U Stanley, 
1963, 17G) that could invalitlatu t\ic internal validity of t;io e::perir.ic'nt, 
•In addition, tlie e::perinient 3v^uct have external validity if -:vc ar^r to make 
generalisations on'the basis of tl:c result (or the population of student 
tcac-iorc in question. 

A detailed discussion of t!ie internal and c::tcrnal validity. of the c:;pe:;i- 
n^cnt, tc>j:^»t"ner v/ith a description and discussion of cor.ie enipirical 
rccultp Mluminati/ certain acpocts of tlie ecolop,ical validity of tlie 
c::peri:.: n^:> has been presented in iJierschenk (19V>2 f, Ch. 11). 

2. Z Data from attitude questionnaires 

In order to find out to \/hat ciitcnt the e::pori>v.ent v/ac felt to be some- 
thin^j c::coptional compared to tJie usual teaching situation, three attitude 
questionnaires v/erc con.;tructed a,nd administered to (1) the tcacluug 
staff at the CchooL of Education, (Z) the student toacher.s in the second 
tei-m of their trainin[; as- teachers in grades 4-6 v/ho did not participate 
in the eripcrii^jncnt, and (3) Ihc student tcacJicrs in the socond term of 
their trainiiijj as tcaclY^-d in r:ra.des 4-6 v/ho did participate in the c::pcri- 
rncnt. The ansv/crs to the separate questionnaires can be summarised 
as follov/s: 



Teaching staff at the School of Education in I.Ialmo 
The teacher -trainers consider tha.t: 

1. the o::pcrimont described above is ' very important*' for teacher 
tra.ininf{ ^ 

2. the pa.rticipation of student cea^chers in sucli e::perimcnts is *'very 
important" for teacher training and • 

3* the Cch.ool of Education should in the future "to a very great extent" 
carry on rcscarcli into tlie use\ot closed-circuit television in teacher 
tra-ining. 
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ivccpitc the icict that o::pcrimciit wao inteoiv.tcd into the tcr.chor 
Iraininy schedule, coi-.-o rnciv.borc of ctr.ff li;?.ve coivipirdnod that the 
ctiporii-ncnt interfered* v/itli tl>.e ncrn-iai courco of their work. 

oludenl teachers wlio did not participate iu the enporiraon t . ' 

The answcrc received frciv. the student teaehei's \:ho did not participate 
in vh.e c::periment can be cur.-irnarised in the follov/ini] v/ay: . 

1. T!iic proup hac a positive attitude to the CCTV e::pea:in-\eutal activity 
. i:^. bbth 1969 and 1970. 

2. The student teachers wish to sec their ov;n lesson;*:, rccictercd via 
CC.TV/V?v. rather often ^ a positive attitude to the medium and the 
method concerned* 

Th.e student teachers are very hesitant as to whether they could accept 
losing some of their sclxedulcd training, - This reaction ic coir.pleteiy 
i:i line v/ith the current practice at the Cchool of ICducation, Jj^uythcr- 
r.-\orc, th.e student teachers arc hardly v/illinQ to accept a greater load 
of v;or!;, . ». 

4. The risk that the student teachers partjLcipatinc in the first phase of 

the e::porirr.ent should have lost eccciitial parts of the traiininn v/as 
: judfjcd in 1969 to-be i.uniivual, v/iiile the student teachcrc participating 
in the second phase were thought to liave lost ecsential Iceturec. 
y A possible explanation is that the greater diffic;altiec involved in 
integrating phase II of the eizperirr^ent into the schedule have cc.uccd a 
eliange of attitude among tiie student teachers. The variation in the num- 
ber of lessons loot v/as ria.:v.ely greater in 1970 than in 1969- (The student 
tcach.ers of 1970 v/ho participated also considered their absence from 
their training to be ::-;ore 'serious than those of 1969 had done. ) 

Student teachers v/ho participated in the e::periiv.ent 

The ansvv'erc received ivowi th.e studeiit tcacliers v/h.o participated in the 
e::pei:i:;ient cai] be sumr.ied up as follov/s: 

1.. All student teachers found participation in the e::perirnent enjoy?.ble. 

2. All student teachers considered it to bo valuable e::pcrionce to parti- 
cipate in cuch e::perinients during their teacher training. 

3. All otudent teachers considered that continued research into the use 
of CCTV/VPv. tecliniques in teacher training should be carried out on 
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To curnrnarizc,, it caii bo z:xid that the intcrnrd vr.liclity of thic ctucly ir. 
. Cuai-cintccd by the factorial clccign proccntcd Jibovc. Tliat the c::pcrii.icnt 

Xguld have internal validity a.rniniir.um r^jquiror.-icnt, wit-iout v/hicl: 
one cannot even start to interpret an c:cpori:r^cntal ccudy. It hac alco been 
pointed out that the poccibiiicy of ^'oneralizinn tlio rccultc of the o::pori- 
oent to t]ie population in quoction ic partly dependent on the ecolor;ical • 
va.lidity of the e::peri:v.o:i*i;; * 

In conciucion, tlie recultc cf the attitude qv.ociionnairec ci;ov/ that the 
ecological validity gf the o::porimeat ic reaconabi;- rjood. The e::pcriracnt 
hac not been felt to interfere vmduiy witli the teacliv^r training prograiv.. 
i.iorcover, the gonoral ajtitv.dec tov/ardc the e::peri;-oivi;.and aelf-.con- 
frontaiion via CCTV/vT; '.la^-e been pocitivc. 

2 . 3 Variouc cub - ctudie \ 

In addition to the factorial do^cign for c:;an-iinin[^. the celf-acceccment of 
the ctudent teacher c, the arrangeiv.ent of the ctudy alco permitc invecti- 
.gation of the foUov.'ing proljler/ic: 

1 • Acceccnient of CLudcnt'teacherc by educatioiia.1 exports 
The n-ucro-lecconn of the ctudciit teacher c hhvo been accecced by four ^ 
educational e::pertc. Thecc independent accokpr-icntc Iiave been exan-^inod 
for agreement betv/een two of fchen-i. An analykc of variance inodol v/ac 
then uced to help find out v/.ict-ior, taking the ''average acsecon-ient** of 
the enpertc ac a criterion, participation in the e::peri:\ient had reculted 
in a.ny denionctrablo effects upon tlie teaching beliavior of the ctudont 
teacher c. 

2. The self-acGcscxr.ont of th.e ctudent teachxrg and the acccsci-ncnts 

of the educational e::pertc 
An important goal in teacher training ic to develop the skill of the 
student teachern in intc^.rproting educationa.l' 1 rocecsec ^'objectively", 
i. e. realistically. In order to study the. ^'degree of objectivity'* in the 
perception and evn,luation of the student teachers, it is necessary to . 
have an external criterion. In the experiment this external criterion 
consists of the "average assessment" of the educational experts. An 
examination of the "objectivity" of the student teachers' self-asce cement, 
as defined ])elo\7, also requires, however, tha.t there should be a basis 
for assescrnent (c. g. video -recorded teaching citualtions) and a rating 
. scale (categories) that are. identical for both student teachers and 
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c::pcrtc. The operational definition of "objocdv.c-' porceptionc and ov^.- 
Kiationc uced in thic ctudy ic baced on the e::pcrtr/ avci\igo accoGcment 
ac criterion of the objectivity. Ac a meacuro of tlve deviation of the 
^ ctudent tcacherc' celf .accescnient from thic c.vitei-ion, the difforencoc 
have been calculated. Thic r.ieanc that a largo difference value indicate c 
lov/, objectivity and a email difference value indicates liigh objectivity 
in the ctudent teacher goU -acceccn-iont. (Tlie ciiproGcion "deviationG 
in objectivity*' refer g to variationG in the calculated difference values. ) 
The way in which the difference between the e::pertG' average aGGCOG- 
rnent and the ctudent teacherc' Gelf-acceccr.-ient variec ao a result of 
the e::periniental treatnient liac been Gtudied by rneanc of an AKOVA 
(AnalyciG of Va.riance). 

Fux'thermore, the obcervationG of the educational erincx'tG and the 
ctudent teacherc haV^e been ctudied v/ith a view to finding poccible 
cir.ularitiep in ctrucrure. The poccible occurrence of an overlapping ' 
ctructure between the\celf-acoccci-nent of the ctudent teacherc and the 
average acceccrnent of\iie c::perto haa been invectigatecl by canonical 
correla^tion a.nalycec. \v 

3. The influence of student f<^CrCherc^ predicpocitionc and perconali- 
tiec on their own perception^ah<evalua>tion of teachinn procecc 
mediated by CCTV/VH techniques ^x^ 

In order to be able to ctudy a poccible ccnnccU|pn between the ctudent 
teachers' cpecial perception and evaluation tendenciec on the one hand, 
and acpcctc of their perconality on the other, a battei'y of group tect 
hac been adnnnictered, containing different perconality tectc, cognitive 
tectc and attitude tectc. Tor a detailed precentation of the tect battery,, 
cee Biercchenk (1972 f, Ch. 0.2.6). 

4. Follow-up ctudies 

The ctudent teacherc were a.cked to ascecc the yideo-recorded micro- 
-lecconc again, first ci:: \veckc and then four tcrr.ic a^fter the c::perirnent 
had' been concluded. The purpose of thic follow-up wac to examine to 
what e::tent the teacher iraining had had any effect on their perception 
and evaluation of the niiero-lecconc video -recorded during their cecond 
term at the School of Education. An analycis of the special studies in 
points 3 and 4 hac not been included, however, in the present phase of 
reporting. 
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3. ASSESSIvIENT AND EVALUATION SCHEDL'LE F III ; 
VALIDITY AND RELDVBILITY 

The great majority of Gtudies ucino CCTV/VR techniquec ac an iiiGtru- ^ • 
ment for research and training have relied on \velUknov/n test methods. 
If one wants to find the ajicwer to a particular problem, liowever, it is 
not usually possible to apply old tests to the new problem/ 

The development of t!ie measurin?; instruraent ^'assessment and 
evaluation schedule F III'^ (cf, Biersc3\cnk, 1 972 d and e) ^started with 
a preliminary e::periment (sprinjj term I960), The construction of the 
measuring instrument was based on the following question: V/hat do the 
student tcacliers really tell us when they are confronted with tlieir own 
teaching performances by means of CCTV/VR.? Thus the measuring , 
instrument w^ac developed from scratch. 

The comments made by the student teachers in the e;:perimont 
during the process of self -confrontation, were recorded on tape and then 
subjected to content-analytical treatment. This treatment could be carried 
out with a i'airly satisfactory coder agreement, both in deciding the 
coding units (''information units") in tlie comments of the student 
teachers alicl in coding the information units in accordance with a 
system of categories (cf. Bierschenk, 1972 d). Thus this treatment 
resulted in an acceptable coder agreement in the categorisation of the 
student teacher s' spontaneous and simultaneous comments during the 
playback of the video-recorded i-iiicro-lessons. The separate cate- . 
gories have then been re -formulated into the statements which make 
up the assessment and evaluation schedule F III (see Appendi:: 1), It 
h^s been proved in Various contexts that the technique of content ana- 
lysis can lead to a valid systemization of verbal comments, seen in 
relation to the psychological condition of the individual. De?nonGtrating 
the validity of a particular technique of content analysis empirically 
occasions the same difficulties as the problem of validity cau^»s in 
connection with other analysis techniques (see Gerbuer et al, 1969). The 
problem lies in the difficulty. of giving an exact definition of a particular 
question, and for tliat reason it is also very hazardous to say anything 
about the e::tent to which one has successfully measured what was to be 
measured. Since in many studies tests have been used that were 
originally constructed for another purpose, it should be pointed out 
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that the ctatcrnentc included in the incacurin|j inctrur.ient reflect the pro- 
blem areac on \yhich the student teacherc themselvec lui'/e cponcaneously 
focused attention. The content analysis only makes it possible to judj^e 
the content validity of tlve instrument, but this is a very essential and 
desirable form of validity. It is often missing fro:.": pcycholoiucal tests 
on personality, cir is only said to c::ist on flimsy grounds. It is lo^icaily 
im.possible to define "the •.v;\ole process of perception" and since we 
cannot specify; the process of perception completely, v/e cannot kno w 
v/hether or not v/e, have a meacurinr^ instrument of "true validity", \7e 
must, therefore, be content to estimate the validity indirectly. Tlie 
results presented in this report are based almost e;;clusively on this 
instrument'. \ 

Tiie problem areas which emerged froni the student teachers!' 
simultaneous comments duriny the. process of self-conivontation have 
been categorized according to the follov/iny six dimensions constructed 
a priori: \ 

1. ' cgo-ejjo relation 4, pupil -ego relation 

2. ego -pupil relation 5, pupil -pupil relation 

3. ego-NPO relation 6. pupil -NPC relation 

(i.e. relatipn between ego 
a2id non-jDcrsonal objects) 

These dimensions are defined in the assessment and evaluation 
schedule F III by a total of 79 statem.entb. T.he instrument has been 
constructed to quantify the individuars ability to (a) assimilate informa- 
tion (perceive) (b) digest information (evaluate) and (c) use this informa- 
tion (m.odify). 

Point c can only be studied to a limited e::tent v/ithin the framcv/ork 
of this e::periment. As is sh.ov/n in Appendix 1, the assessment and 
evaluation scliedule F III contains for each statement (a) a scale for 
estimating tl:e occurrence of or the quality of a certain attribute and 
(b) a scale :!or evaluating this attribute in relation to. the micro-lesson 
in question. In addition, it is stated With regard to each assessment 
v/hether the student teacliors are (a) fairly certain or (b) very uncertain 

a.bout the assessment concerned. The v/ording "rather certain" v/ac 

/' 

chosen in jDreference to "very certain" (comiDletely certain) in order to 
avoid having too many peoj^le choose alternative b so as to be on the 



The expression "during this lesson** has been used for the purpose 
of binding the student teachc-rs' assessments to episodic judgments 
rather than more general judgments. The student teachers were given 
no training or knowledge of the conteht of the assessment and evalua- 
tion schedule F TIT before tlie experiment, as a guarantee that at least 
the assessment following the first experience of self- confrontation was 
not controlled by the experimenter. Moreover the assessments were 
carried out retroactively because of the simultaneous comments. 

The assessment anc^ evaluation schedule F*III was divided into three 
main categories, with a varyi-ng number of sub-categories, as shown in 
the following presentation, which were operationally defined by the 
statements given in Box 1. 

Box 1. Statements that define the main and sub -categories in the 
assessment and evaluation schedule F III, 



A ASSESSMENT OF. MY OWN PERSON State- 

ment No. 

I My emotional reactions 1-6 

II Voice, pitch .7.9 

III Movements 10-15 

IV " Knowledge ■» 16 

V Powers of expression 17-23 

B ASSESSMENT OF THE PUPILS' BEHAVIOR TOWARDS ME 
AND TOWARDS EACH OTHER 

I My way of leading the class 24-35 

II My attentiveness regarding certain types of pupils 36-37 

III My contact with the pupils 38 

IV Disciplinary measures 39-40. 

V The pupils' activity directed against me 41-47 

VI The pupils' contact between themselves .. 48-49 

VII A&sessment of the physical/mental condition 50-53 
^ ' of the pupils 

VIII Assessment of the pupils' intellectual activity .54-58 
C MY PLANNING OF THE TEACHING 



I 


Assessrr^ent of the prerequisites for planning 
the teacliing 


59- 


-60 


II 


The structure of the planning 


61- 


.62 


ni 


Aids ! , ; 


63 




IV 


Use of the blackboard 


64. 


-66 


V 


Following-4jip steps in the teaching method used 


67. 


-70 


VI 


My way of asking questions 


71 . 


■ 75 


VII 


Noise and disturbance from outside 


76. 


■ 78 


vm 


The effect of the studio situation on the pupils 


79 
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The great majority oi* tlu? ;jUrii.«utcs ha\c only alter »iat ivcs a,ar.d b (cf. Table ?,). 
Statement nuiri}>cr 6 is the only o::c v.iti'i ai^ ali ^rnalivr- cl, but this was not ir.- 
cludod in the treatment since ll^o. scale is r.ot bi-polar. The "^9 statements in-.' 
I eluded in the assessment and <i\'a luatioii sc beduU* F Ml describe the six dimen- 

sions shown in Tabl'.: i. A itvA oi* ti^e btaleDienLs delining the individual subjcet- 
-object relationship s hav e Lh>i^1' i»vrludpri for ilu* analysis of variance tr<?atment. 
As is shown in Table .2 the ego- ego rekttionsiiip is operationally defined by 
means of 22 statemeiits. Two (8. 0) were excluded since they have two negative 
poles. The ego-pupil relationship is defined by 27 statements of which three 
(2, 11, 14) were excluded. ThebC itcn'is have two negative poles. 

In the evaluation consideration has been taken primarily to alternatives a 
and b for the seven-point scales. Three educati(.)nal experts v/orking indepen- 
dently of each other judged which pole. of the 79 bi- polar scales should be taken 
as the positive one. This .Assessment has. been reported in irier schenk, 1972 e, 
blue appendix. The scales were reversed oj:ly for itenis where all thtee experts 
wore o£ the same opinion, (Item number 46 has by mistake been reversed in the? 
wrong direction). Appendix i gives the positive poles (7) zmd negative poles (1) 
of the individual statements. In ad,cUtion the mean values and standard devia- 
tions for both the student teachers' and the educational experts' perception and 
evaluation arc presented. 

Table 2. SUBXECT-OB JECT relationships, a priori distribution of 
statements in assessment and evaluation .schedule F III. 

OBJF.CT i 

1. EGO 2. PUPIL . 3. NON -PERSONAL 

OBJECT . 

^ J 

3/ 6, 61 , 62, 63i, 64, ! 
65.. 67, 68, 69, 70, 76. I 



Questions with 
alternative c: 

6, 63. 70. 

57, 60, 77, 79. 
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EGO 1/ 



PUPIL 2 



1, 2, 4, 5. 7, 8, 9. 
10. 11 ,• j 2, 13, 14. 
15, 16, 18. 19. 20, 
21, 22, 23, 66, 71, 



Questions with 
alternative c: 



10, 14, 21 



41 , 42, 43, 44, 45, 

46, 47, 54, 55, 58. 

Questions with 
alternative c: 

47, 55.' 



17. 24. 25. 26, 27. 
28, 29, 30, n, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 50, 51 , 52, 
56, 59, 72, 73, 74. 
75, 78. 

Questions with 
alternative r: 

32, 34, 



40, 48, 49, &3. 



If one wishes to prove the ciactcnce of eymmetrical relatione or to be 

able to predict a particular type of behavior, the mcacurinij instrument 

must give (evidence of being a reliable measure. A certain amount of infor 

mation about the reliability of the self -assessment of the student teacherc 

can be gained from .an e::a:Mination of the commnnality of the Variables 

2 ■*' . . . 

(h. ), i.e. the squared multiple correlation, II., , can be used as an ecti- 
^ iK 

mation of the lov/er limit of reliability of a particular item. If the decision 
.as to whether ascertain item has unsatisfactory common variance is based 
on the criterion h. < .30, then four statements within tlie area of pfcrcep- 
tion (aspect a, ) and three statements v/ithin t'he area of evaluation (aspect 
a^) fail to fulfil this limit value. 

Cince a separate ANOVA has been carried out for each individual sub- 
ject-objcct relationship, summed up over the entire variable domain, an 
attempt was also made to calculate the -reliability of the individual variabl 
domain by means p.f "Cronbach'c alpha". The result indicated, hov^^ever, 
that in this case this coefficient is not a suitable measure of reliability. 
Theref9re, the following have been presented as comparison criteria: 

(1) the squared average multiple correlation 

(2) the average- communality and « 

(3) an estimation of hor.-iogeneity according to Cpeit-rmaa-Brov/n's 
'^prophecy** formula. 

By means of these indexes the reliability of the student teachers^ per- 
ception and evaluation was estimated (sec Appendi:: 2, Tables 1 and 2). 

. Reliability can be defined and estimated in many different ways and for 
that reaso^n eEcirnation based on a single method can easily lead to over-, 
-hasty conclusions. 

The examination of reliability has established that, as a v/hole, the 
reliability of the student teiichers' s^elf-assessment is satisfactory. The 
reliability of the individual statements in the educational experts' assess- 
ments, has been estimated by vaeans of the intra-class correlation co- 

f 

efficient,* r^j > i. e; for two experts and one teaching occasion. The reliabi 
lity of the summation variables was also calculated with ^^Cronbach's 
alpha 

The estimations of the reliability of the experts' perception and evalua- 
tion are reported in Appendix 2, Tables 3 and 4. 
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. After the intra-clacc correlation (r^^) had been calculated by moano of 
an analycic of variance dcaijrn, tlic cignificance wac tented/ But interval * 
estimations have also been reported and cUscusocd in ordor to decide to 
what erctent tlic corrcl?.tion3 differ demonstrably froiv- 2;ero and to decide 
the limits within which the correlations can be e::pected^to lie (see Bier - • 
cchenk,' 1972 f, jDp. 166-103). 

A closer examination of the reasons for the unreliability of individual 
items shov/ed that the decision as to the reliability of a jjarticular item 
could not be based solely on r^^. Starting with the sfemdard deviations 
(criterion, s < . 50), the items that did not cither the criterion r.,^ > . 27, 
pr the criterion r^^ > . 1 0 were e::amined. The e::aminai:ion of thy 'distribri- 
tibn in the experts'* perception and evaluation sliowed that there' is a number 
of items -'\vithout variation". In such cases a reliability measure, ba sed on 
variance cannot be used to indicate the agreement in the e::perto' estima- 
tions. For the same reason, "Cronbaeh's alpha" does not appear to be al- 
together suitable as a measure of reliability, even if satisfactory reliabi- 
lity coefficients could be demonstrated for certain variable areas (because 
of larger distribution values). 

The fact that there is no variation (criterion s. < . 50) was interpreted 
in this. analysis as meaning that the agreement in the experts' estimations 
arc near enough perfect. Dut at the same time this means that items 
"without variation" have been assessed in a very routine manner, i. c. 
the same for all or^ aln-ioot all the student teachers. The result of this 
examination of reliability h.as been summarized in AjDpcndix 2, Table 5. 
Of the 74 items that were included in the analysis, about 13% for jDcrccp- 
tion (a^) and 20% for evaluation (a^) must be regarded ai; being unreliable. 

In summary, it may be said that the low reliability values obtained 
from the differ jnt reliability measurements based on variance hayc often 
been caused p :.rtly by a lack of variance within certain variable areas, 
and partly by the low item covariancc. The relatively extensive cxainina- 
tion of rcli? oility has shown that the assessment and evaluation schedule 
F III can be regarded as being essentially a reliable measuring instrument. 
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4. ANALYSES OF RESULTS 

Data for the complete deci^p. exict for the asGCGGiMont and evaluation 
cchedule F IIL Thic schedule liac been i^hade the primary cubject for ana- 
lycic and these observation data have been analysed for both level and 
structure. The individual cinalysic programs have boon described in 
Biercchcnk, 1972 ir-^lfcJ^O. The summary and discussion of results 
presented in this report concern kbove all: 

1. ■ ANOVA treatment of the saidcnt teachers' self-assessment (part 2), 

2. ' ANOVA treatment of the assessments by educational experts (part 3), 

and 

3. ANOVA treatment plus a canonical correlation analysis of the student 
^ teachers' self-assescmcnt and the educational c::pertc' assessmcntci 

(part 4). 

"Problems of research method v/ere ^iscussed in comparative detail in 
connection with the individual result analyses. Completed result analyses 
that have not yet been reporte"d include a number of factor analyses and 
simulta.neous comments v/hieh have bden coded. 

If any form of inference statistics ic used in the analysis of behavioral 
observation data, then (1) the prerequisites demanded by a particular 
statistical mathematic niodel should be fulfilled, and (2) the precision, 
and pov/er of the statistical tests used should have been explicitly 
deter mi n e d . " 

Ac omnibus tests, sifjnificant' F tests are very useful indicators of 
systematic differences among cell means, but only a careful exai'mination 
of detail v/ill make it possible to interpret the experimental' results 
thoroughly. If, in addition, the design is rather complex, a large number 
of F tests are needed, and that in its turn increases the probability of a 
certain number of tests resulting in random significances. For this 
rociconjt one should avoid attaching too much importance to isolated 
results; The guideline follov/ed in the evaluation of the analyses of 
results has therefore been the interpretability of the patterns in the F 
tests. In order to obtain additional and more objective indicators as to 
v/hether there is any point in a more thorough interpretation of the main 
and interaction effects respectively, or in carrying olit contrast analyses 
and i'n commenting on simple effects, the precision and power of the . 
significant F tests have also been calculated. 
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• Time the individual ANOVA rcsultG have* boon evaluated ctop-wise, 
Firot (1)," the interpretability.of the patterns in the F teste was examined. 
Then the precision and power were estimated in order to decide (2. 1 ) the 
size pf the effects and (2. 2) the probability of discovering an effect of a 
particular size. Contrast analyses (3) v/ere not carried ouruiitil this 
point. Only effects at the level of a = 01 which shov/s a probability bf at * 
leapt . 70 of diccovcrinjr a particular size of effect have been interpreted, 
however. Values lower than this arc of little use as evidence or as a 
basis for interjDretation, 

4. 1 Analysis of levels 

4. 1 . 1 Step 1: Patterns in tlie F tests r) 

'The interpretation of'the first stop in the individual analyses^of results 
(parts 2, 3 and 4) chov/s that the F tofsts in all three parts of the analysis 
have led to interpretable patterns. A summary of the patterns in the F 
tests, referring to the respective part of the analysis, is j;;iven in Table" ' 
2. Owing to the construction of the F tests as omnibus tests, the interpre- 
tation cannot go further at this ctagc of the anaiysic than to establish 
that there ic a systematic pattern in the F tests, tliat in addition permits 
an interpretation that is meaningful from the poiivi; of view of educational 
psychology. 

The pattern in the F tests for the self-assessr.ient of the student 
teachers shov/s no significant iv.ain effect either jn Factor T (self-con- 
frontation via CCTV/VR) or in Factor H (dyadi" confrontation in the form 
of traditional tutoring). In addition, Hq is'accepted for the factor combi- 
nation Til, . 

f V 

Th.c demonstrable interaction effects partly imply, however, that 
c::ternally mediated self-confrontcition via CCTY/V.;l leads to reactiojis 
that are influenced by the predispositions and predictions of the student 
teachers and that these reactions rtre modified by the information that 
the student teachers have received; It is also wortli noting that the student 
teachers, regardless of the type of influencC), seem to modify their per- 
ceptions and, evaluations from lesson to lesson as far as their own be- 
havior tov/a;rds an object is concerned (ego dimension). There is no such 
modification, however, in the subject-object relationships v/herc the 
student teacher s must relate the actions of other persons to their ov/n 
person (pupil dimension), 
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Tabic 2, ' Summary of the significant F tests for the summation 
variables? in the respective sub-analyses 



Source 


Ego- 
1 


1 

•ego relation 
2' 3 " 


2 

Ego-pupil relation 
12 3 


3 

Ego-NPO relation 
1 2 3 


T 
H 
TH 










U 

UT 

.. Url 
! UTH 


9 








A 
AT 
AH 
ATH 










AU 
AUT 
AUH 
AUTH 






* 






4 

Pupil-ego relation 
1 2 3 


5 

Pupil -pupil relation 
1 2 3 . 


6 

Pupil -NPO relation 
12 3 


T 
H 

TH 




!J« 


lie* 




U 

UT 

\th 




»:c 




s'c 


a\ 

AT 
AH 
ATH 






>I<-^ * jjc sit 


>:( sit * ::c :}c 


AU 
AUT 
AUH 
AUTH 











Analyses of student teachers'* self -assessment 

Analyses of educational experts^ assessments 

Analyses of student teachers^ self -assessment and educational 

experts^ assessments 

F. 00 (1,92) = 7. 08 , 

F.g5 (1.92) = 4.00 
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• With regard to the summation variables, the pattern in the F tests for 
the average assessments of the e::pcrts shows with recpect to the TK and 
ATII interaction effects a greater degree of homogeneity and more signifi- 
cances than the pattern in the F. tests for the sclf-acsosonient of the subjects, 
ivioreover, the average asccccment of the e::pcrt5 in. the pupil dimension 
(pupil- ego, pupil -pupil relation ships) has led to significant main effects in 
Factor * ' '* ^ 

An e;:amination of the influence of tradicioncil tutoring v/ith regard to 
the interaction effects (Factovr. U, 11) shows that these interaction effects 
(UH, AM) largely apply to the ptipil diinensipi-K^ One possible e::planation is 
that as a^ i-ecult of the tutor' s infkience the cliiTiu|x^ of behavior both between 
student teacher and pupils and among the pupils themselves have changed. 
But thej:e effects can also simply be a consequcii^e 'of the presence of the 
tutor in the classroom, v/hich can have had a subduing effect on the pupils. 
In this conte:;t,' it is not poccible to decide which of these e::p.lanations is 
the'most probable. 

As far as the interaction "effects involving Factor U- are conce;i'ned, the 
anjilysis of the self-assescment of the student teachers shows that these 
effects are also mainly restricted to the Uipil dimension. V/ithin the ego- 
-NPO relationship both studefit teachers a\/ exports appear to have observed 
changes between microlessons 1 and 2. . 

The significant intel^action effects for the factor combinations ^Vi and 
ATI! imply that the combination of T and H produces demonstrable differen- 
ces betv/een the groups. No effect can be sceji in tl>e UTII interaction, hov/- 
eyer. 

The pattern in the F test's has been examined for variations in the ob- ' . 
jectivity of the student teachers' self-assessment. The interaction effects- 
involving CCTV/VR imply that the jDrocosscr. of self- confrontation have 

' * • - 

resulted in -demonstrable variations in the differences between the student 

teachers self -assessment and the e::perts' avcrag^. assessmcnt. Th'ese" 
cffocts indicate .that there is a variation in the objectivity of the ijt^id/jnt 
teachers' assessment of the relations in which ego is the subject. Demon-\ 
strable variations in the differences between the assessmcaits oLthe student 
teabhero given traditional tutoring in the form o£ dyadic confrontation and 
those not given this" treatment, hov/evcr, relate td the piipil dimension. 

^4oroover, the eff9cts in Factor U show that, regardless of the factors 
T and K, the objectivity of the observations o^ the student teachers have 
been influenced by thc.micro-lessons. , • 
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^ Thu^,- oil the question of.tho cgo-c^ro relationship (tho ctuclcMU tcachcjr's 
own pcrsoiV) aSid the behavior of the pupils towards the studpiu toachcr (e.g. 
the extent to Which the pupils arc . '■socially provocative"), the difference 
between the aocessment of the student teachers and tho e:y^:iortG average 
assessment Ghov/s noticeable vari'&tions from micro-lpsson 1 to micro- 
•lesson 2., It shoulcl be rioted that-both effects relate-to tho variable domains 
v/hei'e ego is the object. ^ * 

For Factor A the F tibsts shov/ a very homogeneous pattern for the • 
Observation data of both student teachers and experts (cf. Table 2, sub- 
-analysis one and two). This means that, regardless of tlio experimental 
conditions and specific statemeft4rST~the perception (a^) and the -evaluation 
(a^) are different. The homof;eneou£;i>attern that appears in all the variable 
domains is an e::pected outcome. Tliis factor was included in tho analysis 
as a precision factor and not be^auso"of any v/ish directly to compare per- 
ception and evaluation. . 

In part three of the analysi.s,-.Factor A choy/s demonstrable effects 
v/ithin the ego-pupil relation and v/ithin the pupil-ego relation, ThiS result 
implies that there are differences in objectivity betv/ecn I'nc perception and 
evaluation of the student teachers (regardless of the experimental condi- 
tions or lesson concerned) withiii tliese sectors. 

It is hot possible to maEc any deeper interpret«ition in this "S'tep of the 
analysis. Only an e::aminatidn "of the significant F tests by means of 
contrast analyses qan provide information as to what has caused these 

significances. ~ * » . 

■ ■ « 

4, 1 . 2 Step 2; Precision and pov/cr in the F tests . 

Summaries and discussions of results, have been reported in more detail 

in Bierschenk, 1972 f, parts 2, 3, and 4. In these discussions, "hov/ever, 

the effects have only been taken into consideration when precision, and power 

estimations have indicated that there is a conclusive basic for interpreta- 
*• ' 2 A 

tion. The predictor variance (o^ ') in the significant effects proved to be 

relatively lov.' in all three parts of the analysis. But since tho suimerical 
A 2 . ' 

size of c; is dependent on how many sources of variation are included in ' 

an ANOVA, a comparison criterion is needed if one is to be able to decide 

Z 

on an objective basis v/hcther the values presented here are indications 
of unimportant correlations or pex;haps of important empirical results. 
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J, Cohen's (1969) ^^^ffcct size indo>:*^ (£), which gives a certain effect size 
(ES) when all other effects in the analysis have been held constant, has been 
used for this purpose, Cohen, J, (1969, p, 278) denotes a small effect v/ith 
f = , 10, A medium effect corresponds to f = , 25 and a large effect to f = ,40. 

If f is calculated^ Cohen's tables (pp, 282-347) can also be used to 
decide tl\e pov/cr of the F tests". The tables must be used with a certain ' 
amount of care, however, since in factorial designs df in the denoJTiinator 
no longer agrees v/ith the n values stated in the appropriate table. In factori- 
al designs there is usually a'lov/er number of df in the denorrinator than 
the number stated for the table values. As a result, above all as far as 
the main effects are concerned, the power that can be read in the tables is 
an over -estimation of the probability of the effect in question. Main effects 
v/ith an f < , 35 constitute an xxncertain basis for interpretation (for a more 
detailed discussion, see Bierschenl;, 1972 f, Ch, 15,2), 

A summary of the probability values (g), referring to the respective . 
part of the analysis concerned, is given in Table 3, 

Information on the precision values of the effects ^o*^, f) can be ob- 
tained from parts 2, 3, and 4, V/ith these estimations of pov/er it becomes 
possible not only to state that an effect of a partictdar sise does exist, but 
also to state the degree of probability that this effect really is of the stated 
size. Table 3 shov/s hov/ the step-wdse procedure has finally produced only 
a few effects within each separate sub-analysis that arc suitable for more 
detailed consideration and interpretation. In the light of this results, there 
has beeii no reason to undertake a more thorough interpretation of the 
contrast analyses, ^ 

4, I • 3 Step 3: Post-hoc comparisons 

Since it can be difficult to^definc what is to be regarded as really valuable 
information, the controls described above were applied in order to decide 
whether or not a more detailed e::amination and discussion of the results 
of the e::periment v/ould be v/orthv/hile, 

As v/as pointed out (Bierschcnk, 1972 f, Chs, 3 and 11), there have 
unfortunately been far too many cases in which no attempt has been made to 
state to v/hat e::tent the requirements for a given method of analysis have 
been complied with, or to decide the precision and power of the tests in 
question. Only 2ifter such estimations have been made, however, it is 

possible to Judge the usefulness of the significant F values for a more 

\' j 
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Table 3, Summary of power values for the significant F tests (a = .01) 
in the three parts of the analysis (suniniation variable) 
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Table 3, (Cont. ) 



Source 
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Pupil -pupil relation 
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I: Analyses of student teachers'" self-assessment 
2: Analyses of educational experts'" assessments 

^3: Analyses of student teachers^ self-assessment and educational experts^ 
assessments 



detailed study of the relationship between the simple effects. An evaluation 
of the experiment's data with the F statistics involves testing the null 
hypothesis. Rejection of the null hypothesis implies that the set of data 
in. question contains systematic effects. An F test does not indicate the 
direction of the effects, however, nor does it state the precision of the 
measurement or the probability of an effect being of a certain size. Seen 
in the light of the power estimations to* be found in Table 3, the self-assess- 
/ ment of the student teachers could not on the whole be used for a detailed 
analysis of the contrasts, and for this reason the contrast data were 
presented as an appendix (Bierschenk, 1972 e). Compared to the self- 
. assessment of the student teachers, the average assessment of the ex- 
perts at least with regard to the TH and ATH interaction effects has resulted 
in a more uniform pattern in the F tests, in greater precision, and in a 
higher degree of probability for the proven effects. This type of result was 
expected, however. A large proportion of the variation in the student 
teachers' self-assessment can probably be traced to differences between 
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the individuals that existed pric:. to the cxperiniont, Cince i!ic analysis of 
the student teachers' observation data is based on n = 96, while the ana- 
lysis of the average assessment is based on k = 2, tl:e standard deviation 
of the means is smaller in ihe e::perts' observations. This in its turn 
means that the differences betv/een the cell nieans need not be as large as 
for the student teachers in order to produce demonstrable effects. 

Since there are alv/ays deficiencies which could have- led to small 
effects and lov/ probabilities, an accouni: of the contrast analyses may be 
of interest for further research work. Any reader v/lio is also interested 
in result analyses 2 and 3 can refer to Bierschenk, 1972 e, iXelatively ie\/ 
significances have shov/n a. satisfactory pov/er in the effects and these are 
therefore discussed in* the chapter Final discussion'-, (Gee Bierschenk, 
1972 f, parts 2, 3, and 4, ) 

In order to obtain a more surveyable perspective of the tendencies 
that seem to appear in the separate analyses, a summary of the main 
effects is [jiven in Table 4, 

Table 4 shows hov/ the average assessment of the e:;perts alone re- 
sulted in demonstrable main effects in Factor H of the e::periment. The 
mean values indicate a more positive assessment of the group with dyadic 
confrontation. 

The seif-assessiaent of the student teachers has for Factor U resulted 
in three demonstrable effects, ail of v/hich involve the e^o dimension. 
According to the average assessment of the experts, hov/ever, the de- 
monstrable effects primarily involve the pupil dimension. But both student 
teachers and experts have reported changed value s'ln variable domain 3, 
i, e. in the relation betv/een the student teachers and the aspects concer- 
ning teaching method. In both cases, the change v/as positive. In this 
factor, significant variations in the objectivity of the student teachers' . 
self-assessment can be demonstrated in tv/o cases. In the ego-ego relation 
ship the difference is greatest in connection with lesson 1 and diminishes 
strongly in connection v^ith lesson 2, The same, tendency can be observed 
in vai'iable domain 4. • 

Factor A represents tv/o aspects of the measuring instrument, namely 
perception (a^) and evaluation {^2^* Differences betv/een perception and 
evaluation appear in each variable domain for both the self-assessment of 
the student teachers and the average assessment of the experts. The tend- 
ency in both sets of data is the same. The mean values seem to indicate a 
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tendency for the perception of the experts to be more positive than that of 
the student teachers. 

Variations in the differences between the sell -assessment of the 
student teachers and the objectivity criterion are significant only for 
variable domains 2 and 4. There is a very slight difference between the 
objectivity criterion and the student teachers' perception regarding the 
pupil -ego relation (4). No socially provocative behavior on the part of 
the pupils, seems to have occurred. In their evaluation, however, the 
deviation is comparatively great. The student teachers evaluate possible' 
behavior of this kind as being rather distressing, while the average 
assessment of the experts is that it is relatively easy to deal with, 

'^^^^^ 4* ^ A summary of the mean values of the significant main effects 
for the partial analyses 1, 2, and 3. 



Variable Student teachers* 
domain self-assessment (1) 



Experts' average 
assessment (-2) 



Student teachers' ! 

sell -assessment } 

in relation to ex- { 

parts" average i 

assessment (3) \ 
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Factor H 
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(4.93 


5.00) 


(5, 21 


5. 15) 
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■ 4. 50 
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4.62) 
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4.59 




. 03 
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4.66 


5.28 


4. 68 


5. 28 
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3. 82 


6.15 


4.20 


(.oi^ 


. 38) 
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4. 88 
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0 Uncertain basis for interpretation. 
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4. 1 . 4 Implications of AN.OVA results 

The use of different analysis techniques and the stcpv/isc approach used 
in reporting the results aii:i at iv.aking the evaluation raorc critical and 
tlicrcby more objective. 

V/c hope that the result analyses can serve as examples of the appli- 
cation of principles oi research method and of LnDv/ one can explicitly 
prove if and to v/hat extent the assumptions of the statistical -mathemati- 
cal models are fulfilled. In this v.ay the inferences become meaningful. 

In rtddition, it is hoped that the . detailed description of the experimen- 
tal conditions (see Bierschenk, 1972 f, Chs. 4 and 5) v/ill provide: 

1. increased knov.iedge of .possible v/ays of using CCTV/VR as a 
• research and training instrument, 

2. increased possibilities of repeating behavioral experiments or at 
least 

3. increased opportunities for comparing individual research results. 

Finally, keeping in mind Stickeirs (1963) examination of research reports 
concerning -'televised and face -to -face instruction^', the results can be 
seen as 

4. a contribution to improving the equality of research results dealing 
v/ith the use of CCTV/VIl in educational contexts. 

From an empirical point of viev/ this experiment has produced results 
v/hich cannot .be made the basis of dichotomoiis decisions, i. e. either-or 
decisions. If the experimental results are interpreted purely pragmati- 
cally or from the point of viev.' of ecoiiomy, it might seem reasonable 
simply to recommend the cheapest alternative, i.e. the student teachers 
seem to need .no tutorship in\^the form of dyadic confrontation and/or 
externally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VIl, since the experi- 
mental conditions have not led to any demonstrable main effects. 

Gpeaking against such a decision, ^hov/cver, are certain alternative 
explanations of the null hypothesis and the fact that one cannot draw such 
farreaching conclusions from a single experimental result. Another im- 
portant ^argument against such a decision is the consideration of the 
possible longtcrm effects and this aspect v/ill be examined more closely 
in the experiment's follov/-up studies. 
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There can be r.iany reaconc for acccTDting tho null hypothcsi:: for a 
particular factor or factor combination, and therefore it i^ difficult to 
cay anythiny definite when the null hypothecic is accei^ted. Despite this, 
a section entitled ''Final dicr.cuccior." hu;: been included tox cacli part of 
the analycic, precenting come more or Ijjcc cpcculativc concideratioiic 
that could be regarded ac poccible implications of the recultc. In the - ; 
following, \vc try to cunui-iarizo point for point. The firct figure ctatec 
the order of cequence. The figure following the colon denote c th.e part 
of thic ctudy in which the recult hac been diccusced i:^. detail. Thuc in 
the cacc of the ceAf -acscscmcnt of the ctudent tcacherc, for e::aniple, 
(1:2) ctatec the recultc of both c::tcrnally mediated celf-confrontation via 
CCTV/VR (Factor T) and dyadic confrontatio n in the form of traditional 
tutoring (Factor li), (2:2) ctatec ihc recults of the teaching cituationc 
(Factor U), (3:2) ctatec the recultc of the eicpcctc in the acce cement and 
evaluation cchedulc (Factor A), (4:2) ctatec the recultc of the conducive 
higher order intcra.ction cffcctc. After the recultc given in each cub- 
-ccction, poccible implications arc prccentcd. 

The educational and pcychological implicationc that have already been 
prcccnted in connection with the individual experiment recultc have been 
divided bctv/ccn the following two catcgoriec: (1) Implicationc baced on 
the recultc of the cMperii-ncnt and (2) implicationc baced on more specula- 
tive concidcrationc. ^ 

The firct category covcrc implicationc that cither (1) are of a 
dcccriptivc nature, i.e. ectabliching facte, or (2) are baced on experi- 
mental data v/hich provide a conducive basic for interpretation. Tlie 
second category covers implications that cither (l) are baced on experi- 
mental data which do not provide a conclusive bacic for interpretation, 
or (2) arc of a purely cpcculativc nature. 

The. borderline bctv/ecn the tv/o categoriec, hov/cvcr, can doubtless 
be challenged in many caccc. The main reason for making this division 
v/as to m?ihc clear v/hich implications can be said to be based on the 
conclusive effects of the experiment. Another motive was that the large 
number of implicationc precentod could give an undecirable imprescion 
of indecision. Finally, some recultc and implicationc have been further 
clarified by short comments. 
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1:2 RcG lilts; Student teachers' Gclf-asccGcmcnt 

Neither e::ternally mediated celf-confrontatio;: vi?, CCTV/VR nor 
dyadic confrontation in t!ic form of traditional tutoring (Factor II) 
liavo led to significant effect::. 

Implication, based on tlicsc rcGuliG i 
The c::pcrimental couditioac; produce no effect, i, c, have not led to' 
any difference in the ability of the student teachers to discriminate. 

Implications, based cn more speculative considerations 

1. The e::perimental conditions lasted for too short a time for the 
various influences to achieve observable effects. 

2. Self- confrontation requires systematic trainin^^ in receiving and 
ada^Dting first-hand information, i, e. ^'self^'-information not 
mediated verbally, 

3. uclf-confrontation entails a temporary do -organisation or de- 
-automatization, t!ie first phasp of which produces in many » 
people feelings of surprise, fear, shock and/or the adoption of 
defensive attitudes. 

4. The tutor has not succeeded in influencing the student teachers 
to any degree since they have not yet developed suitable test 
criteria, i.e. educational-psychological norm::;. . 

5. Tutor and student teacher avoid a relevant critical analysis by, 
e,g. uising v/ordc such as '*a verbal portra.it of an individual'* 
(Stoller, 1970, p. II) in order to avoid having to make a critic 
cal examination of the student teacher's ov/n behavior. 

1:3 Results; Educational e::perts' assessments 

The null hypothesis is accepted for externally mediated self- con- 
frontation via CCTV/VR (Factor T), but is rejected for dyadic con- 
frontation in the form of traditional tutorship (Factor H), Significant 
effcctp have been demonstrated v/ithin pupil- ego relatiojas (4) an*d 
pupil-pupil relations (5), 

The estimation of precision and pov/er indicates, hov/ever, that 
these effects can hardly be regarded as an acceptable basis for 
interpretation. 

Keeping in mind the far from conclusive effects, a fev/ possible 
but rather more hypothetical interpretations are presented belov/. 
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In-»plications, based on more speculative coadicioratiohg 

1. The tutor has influenced the student teachers in such a way that 
tlieir behavior has become more iy)sitive. Tlius the tutor has 
successiuUy mediated both his teachinr; stra.tei«y and some 
concrete suggestions for action and the student teachers have 
succeeded in modifying their own behavior on the basis of the 
dyadic confrontation. In addition, the result seems to be in 
agreement v;ith the tutor's intention, namely to focus the tutor- 
ship upon problems of pupil activation. 

2. A prerequisite of traditional tutorship is the presence of the 
tutor during the actual .teaching process, and there is therefore 
a possibility that these effects have arisen as a result of the 
subduing effect thac the teacher's presence has had on the 
pupils' activity. 

The second alternative (2) seems the most prpbable, since none of 
the rclaticns v/here the student teacher is the subject have led to 
demonstrable effects. 

4 Pvc suits: Student teachers' self -assessment and educational 
c::perts' assessments 

Neither c::tcrnally mediated self-confrontation via CCTV/VR. 
(Factor T) nor dyadic confrontation in the form 'of traditional tutor- 
ship (Factor H) have led to significant effects. 

Implication based on these results 

Gincc no deviations in the differences between the student teachers' 
self -assessment and. the average assessment of the c::pcrts can be 
demonstrated, the objectivity, e.g. the '*gap" bctv/ccn the objecti- 
vity criterion and the student teachers' self -assessment has not 
been influenced by the e::pcrimcntal treatment. In the context of 
the definition of objectivity^ applied in this study, the deviations in 
objectivity in the observations of the student teachero^do not vary 
as a consequence of the er^pcrimcntal treatment . 

2 Results; student teachers' self-assessment 

The teaching situations, i. c. micro-lessons 1 and 2 (Factor U), 
have resulted in significant effects concerning the ego dimension: 



cgo-oco relation (1), cr;o-pupil relation (2), cijo-NPO relation (3), 
For the pupil dinionGion (variable cloir.ainc 4-6); the null hypothocis 
ic accepted. The eGtiniacionc of precicion and power indicate that . 
the effect within the ef;o-eno reliition may be looked \ipon ac a con- 
ducive basic for interpretation, 

Inipiica.tions, based oi\ tliece rccultc - . . » 

1. Taking raicro-lescon 1 ac a starting-poini, the student teacher 
scum to be able to predict their own bcliavior and ccct these 
predictionc durin^j iv.icro-lecson 2, and cubcec'uently to inodify 
the structure of perceiDtion a.nd evaluation, or ihe concrete be- 
h.avior, 

Ac far ac the studeiit teachers' perception and evaluation " 
of t!ic pupil diniencicnc is concerned, the observations indi- 
cate no changes. 

Iniplicationc, based on r.^.ore speculative considerations 

1. The pupils' behavior h.ac not changed (pupil ac subject), 

2. The student teachers lack criteria for assessing the beliavior 
of the pupils, 

3. The student teachers have been primarily occupied v/ith their 
ov/n person and have therefore not had time to study the be- 
havior of the pupils in any detail. 

Results: Educational experts' acscssnientc. 

For the teaching occasions (Factor U) the null hypothesis is rejec- 
>tcd v/ithin the ego-NPO.relation (3), pupil-ego relation (4) and 
pupil-pupil relation (5). The mean values indicate a positive change 
v/ith regard to the cgo-NPO relation, v/hile the change for the 
other relations (4, 5) is i-^egativc. Estimations of precision and 
pov/cr, v/ith the possible exception of the pupil-ego relation (4), 
indicate an. inconclusive basis for interpretation, and for that 
reason the interpretations suggested below should be regarded as 
being hypothetical. 

I mplications, based on more siocculative considerations 

!• The examination of effects implies tha{ the behavior of the 
pupils becomes more dicturbing during lesson 2, despite the 



fact that the stiiclcMit teacher's tcachino tcclraic/..^ iinprovot;. 

^ Thic could racan that tiicrc ic :i *rela;:aiion effect". It it; 

ppcciblc that the firct :-.iicro-lcc3on wac rathc-r touje, siiice 
neither the pupilc nov the ctudcnt teacher were aceujtomcd to 
tl:e iiiiuation, while tlic second lescon could ha\ e bcy.n felt by 
both ctudcnt teacher and puiulc to be a raorc ' everyday'^ hitua- 
tion, i. e. the behavior of t!ie pupilc has been more normal, in 
other word:; ''more diciurbiiu;". 

2. The email chan{ic in quality of the ctudent teacher's teaching, 
method hac little Gijiuificaucc for the teacher -pupil relation or, 
in other words, for clic clir.:Latc in the claccroom. 

Results: Gclf-assessmcnt'of student teachers and avcra[T<j aooes.iT 
mcnt of educational e::pertc 

For the teaching occasions (ractor.U) as cause of variation, the 
null hypothesis was rejected for the ego-e^o relation and the pupil- 
-ego relation. The mean values of the cells indicate variations in 
the objectivity of the student teachers' self-assessment that v/cre 
greatest in micro-lesson 1, bvit dimishcd substantially in micro- 
-lesson 2. An c::amination of the precision and pov/cr in this result 
implies that there arc no conclusive empirical grounds for inter- 
pretation of the effects. 

Implications, based on more speculative considerations 

1. The diminished deviation from the objectivity criteria of the 
student teachers' self-assessment from m.icro-lesson 1 to 
micro-lesson 2 im.plies a m.orc rca.listic assessment of their 
performances. 

2. From the point of view of the student teachers, it seems ob- 
vious that progress has been made on the second teaching 
occasion. According to the educational e::pcrts, hov/ever, this 
is not thc' casc. 

r 

Results: Gtudont teachers' self-assessment 

The perception and evaluation of the student teachers arc included 
as Factor A (aspect) in the analysis of variance. The null hypothe- 
sis is rejected for this factor v/ithin all si::. subject-object rela- 
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tions. acGCG-omcntG of precision aT.d poNyor g'.iow* very high valucG 

v/ith the e::ception of the ego-pupil relation. ThiG r.ieanG that the 
effectc can be regarded ac providing a concluGive basiG for interpre- 
tation. 

Implications, baGed on theGC rcGultG 

1. IrreGpective of the c::perinicntal conditions the student tcaclicrG 

licrccption differs fr'bna their evaluation. Moreover, Tabic 4 
• • • 

. chov/G that their perception )ias resulted in positive encores. • • 

2. ^ Irrespective of the e::p%jriniental conditions, the student teachers 

have evaluated these behavioral aspects as being essential and 
undisturbing, v/ith the e::ception of the pupil -ego relation where 
the student teacherG indicate that "Gocially provocative behavior'* 
(if it had occurred) v/ould have been considered relatively 
diGtressing. 

3. A con^parison of the student teachers evaluation, which relates 
to their perception of the oehiivio'ral aspects constituting variable 
dpmains 4 and 5, *imiDly.that the student teachers appear to have 
a high level of tolerance when it comes to the behavior of the 
pupils tov/ards ea'ch other (variable domain 5), even if it is felt 
to be comparatively undisciplined, v/hile direct action on the 
part of the pupils against the student teacher (v/ith a conscious or 
unconscious element of provocation in it) is felt to be distressing 

Results: Educational c::pcrtG' aGGessmcnts 

The e::perts' perception and evaluation (Factor A) shov/ significant 
effects in all six subject-object relations. V/'ith the o::ception of the 
pupil -NPO relation, the estimations of precision and pov/er have led 
to very high values. In this contc::t, the effects can\Galeiy be rogar^ 
ded aG a satisfactory basiG for interpretation. 

> 

Implications, based on thoGO rcGults 

1. Irrespective of the e::perimental conditions, the e::perts' percep- 
tion differs from th.eir evaluation. The er-cperts' perception has 
in each variable doxiiain resulted in positive scores. 

2. Irr esi^ective of the e::pcrimental- conditions , the e::perts have in 
each case evaluated these behavioral aspects of the situation in 
question as being both essential and undisturbing (cf. 3:2). 
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3:4 RcGults: Student teachers' self -accccGnient and educational o>:ports' 
asseccmenti; 

v)ith regard to the objectivity of the perception and evaluation of the 
student teachers (Factor A), tho null hypothesis is rejected within 
ego-pupil (2) and pupil-eyo (4) relations. Tabic 4 chows that the ' 
student teachers' perception of the- ego-pupil relation differs negatively 
from that of the experts, while there ib only a slight positive deviation 
iathc evaluation. V/ithin the pupil-ego relation, the situation is the 
exact reverse. The estimations of precision and power shov/, hpv.^- 
ever, that only the effect within tlie ego -pupil relation provides a 
conclusive basis for interpretation. 

Implication, based on these result:; «■ 

1. Irrespective of the experimental conditions, the deviation in the 
objectivity of the student teachers' perception of their own ac- 
tions towards the pupils (2) is negative. 

Implication, based on more speculative considerations 

1. The effect size for the pupil-ego relation can hardly be said to 
indicate a conclusive basis for interpretation. V/hilc the student 
teachers evaluate socially provocative behavior as rather 
distressing, the experts evaluate it as being comparatively un- 
disturbing. In his role, as a leader, the teacher hai; a decisive 
influence on the social-psychological structure. Hic^interpreta'- 
tion of v/hat is socially provocative bchctvior should, therefore, 
. be highlighted to a greater extent in educational contexts. 

Externally mediated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR (Factor T) and 
dyadic confrontation in thejori-n of traditional tutorshi]p (Factor K), i. e. 
the factor combination TH, liave only led tc demonstrable effects in cpn- 
nection v/ith the experts' average assessment. For the TH interaction the 
null hypothesis is rejected within the ego-ego relation (1), the ego-pupil 
relation (2), and the pupil-NPO relation (C;, A possible explanation of the 
effects in the TH interaction is that the experiment was carried out in tv/p 
phases, v/ith a year's interval, which couJLd have caused a change in the * 
experts' perception and evaluation structure. \ The estimations of precision 
and power imply, however, that these effects should not be made the basis 
of any interpretation. 
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The cricrpimcntal factor-srT and K pluc the factor combmcuion TIi have 
also been c::aniincd for signs of interaction with Factor A (acpoct) and 
Factor U (teaching occasi^n),^ A ohort summary is given below of results 
that fulfil our criteria for interpretation, 

4:2 Results; Student toachorc' sclf-ascjcssnicnt 

Only^a few of the interaction effects fulfil the requircnicnfii. The fol- 
lowing interactions have boon erianiined in more detail: (1) AUT with- 
in the ego-NPO relation, (2) ATM within the pupil -NPO' relation and 
^ (3) AUK \vithin the pupil-NPC . relation, 

E::ternally mediated self-confrontaa.pn via CCTV/V?v (Facttfr T) 
in combination v/ith_a,spect (Factor A) and/or teaching occasion (Fac- 
tor U) led to changes within the ego dimension (variable domains 1 -3). 
On the other hand, dyadic confrontation in the form of traditional 
tutoring (iractor.K)_in combinJition with Factor A and/or U resulted 
in changes within the pupil dinnencion (variable domains '1-6). 

1. \7hen considering the AUT interifction the perception;of student 
teachers receiving' only externally mediated self-qO^nfrontation 

' via CCTV/VR shows no change, ThC»re is, however, a tendency 
for the evaluation to become n\ore positive, 

2, ^ The jDerception of the student ieachci'S v/ho were not given this 

treatment, shov/ed a positive change, v/hile the group's evalua- 
tion appears tdT5c relatively unchanged, * ^ 
, ' 3. V/hen considering^tlie ATH and AUH interaction the perception of 
the student teachers v/ho received only dyadic confrontation is 
demonstrably more positive than the perception of those not 
given this treatment, Kov/evor, tlirough dyadic confrontation 
the studenfTeachers' perception became demonstrably more- 
negative, 

4. The perception of Ihe student teachers v/ho v/ere not given this 
treatment chbv^ed a positive change, • ' 

5. The evaluation reflects the tendency for the evaluation of the 
studcnt teachers receiving traditional tutoring to 'change positive- 
ly, v/liile the evaluation of those not influenced in this v/ay changes 
negatively. No significant differences betv/een the simjDle effects 



for points 1> 2, 4, and 5 v/ere demonstrable. 
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K It cccniG reasonable to ascur.^.e that above all. the ctuck»nt teachers 
receiving only externally mediated self -confrontatioii. via CCTV/VR 
should have shown a change in perception, while the perception of 
those not receiving this treatinent should have been more con- 
stant. An une::pected tendency is for the evalu.-ition to cliange as a . 
result of the self- confrontation via CCTV/VR, despite the fact 
that the evaluation structures arc possibl> naore difficult to in- 
fluence. This effect must naturally be looked upon ac a relatively 
isolated result, but nevertheless it seems to point in the same 
direction as the result obtained by Perlinuttcr et al. (1967, pp. 
900-905), namely that the subjects incline to change their struc- 
ture of evalu'ation first, 

2. The fact that the perception of the student teiichers receiving only 
traditional tutoring (dyadic confrontation) changes negiitivcly can 
possibly depend upon the fact that the tutor has pointed out to 
tliem certain .concrete aspects of their behavior v/hile at the sairie 
tirne verifying their evaluations. 

lycsults; Educational experts' assessments 

Several of the interaction effects fulfil our requirements for inter- 
pretation. However, Factor T in combination Avith Factor A and/or 
U has neither within the ego dimension nor \vithjj|.n the pupil dimension 
resulted in demonstrable interaction effects. Factor H in combina- 
tion witli Factor A and/or U has, on the other hand, only led to signi- 
ficant effects within the pupil dimonsion. \7ith respect to our criteria 
for interpretation', the foUov/ing interaction effects have been examined 
in more detail: (l) UK within the pupil-ego relation and (2) AH within 
the pupil-pupil relation. 

Furthermore, the ATH interactions in tlie variable domains 1, 
2, and 6 show medium and large effect sizes. But since the educa- 
tional e::per'ts' assessmejit of the i^rotocoT material was carried out 
in two phases (first phase 1969, second phase 1 970), . it cannot be pre- 
cluded that part of the va^riance may be traceable to a change in the 
experts' structure of perception tind evaluation, \7ith regard to the - 
UH and AH interactions, the resvilts can be summarised as follows: 
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The educational c;:pcrtc asGecc the teaching performance of 
the student teachers v/bo received traditional tutoring on the 
occasion of IcsGon 1 to be approximately the sar.-ie ar; the 
teaching perfprinance of tlioso v;ho did not receive liiis troat- 
rrient. On the other h.and, tiie student toachov;: vho received no 
tutoring v/cre judged to be Iccjl; profieicnt in th.eir teacliiny in 
IcsGOn 2 t!uin thoce v/l:o v/ere ^ivcn this treatr-ient. 
On the question of the beh.avior of the pupil c tov/arda one 
another, their behavior v/iti^rche student teachers v/ho received 
traditional tutorship vyac significantly more disciplined than Vvith 
those v/ho had not. 



Implications, based on these results 



1. The tutor has had a positive influence on the behavior of the 
student teachers. 

•2. Traditional tutorship requires the presence of the tutor in the 

classroom, v/hich could have had the effect of subduing' the 

I • ' 

activity ofthe pupils (cf. 1:3 above). 

4:4 Results: Student teachers' self-assessment and educational experts' 
assessments 

The majority ofthe significant interaction effect's eilso fulfil our 
requirements for an effect size. Both the effect size of (1) the ATH 
interaction v/ithin the ego -pupil relation and (2) the AUT interaction 
v/ithin the ego-NPO relation fulfil these requirements for the ego 
.dimension. For the pupil dimension the requirements are fulfilled by: 
(1) the- IJIi interaction v/ithin the pupil-pupil relation, (2) tlie .ATH 
interaction v/ithin the pupil -NPO relation, and (3) the AUI! interac- 
tion v/ithin the pupil-NPO relation. Hence the objectivity of the 
student teachers' self-assessment scorns to vary significantly in 
the foUov/ing respects: E::ternally mediated s elf -confrontation via 
CCTV/VR has led to significant deviations v/ithin the ego-NPO rela- 
tion, v/hile traditional tutoring has led to demonstrable deviations 
v/ithin the pupil dimension (variable domains 4, 5, and 6). 

Implications, btised on these results 

1. The deviation in the objectivity of the student teachcro' assess- 



ment of the ego-NPO relation increases for both groups from 
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micro-lcccon 1 to micio-Icccon 2. The cimplc cffcctc arc not 
cignificant, however. The recultc imply that the student teacher 
e::pccted an improvement in their teaching method in leccon 2, 
and that thic expectation v/ac felt to be born out irrepj^ective of 
the actual '-objective'' ctate of affaire. On the other hand, the 
ctudexit teacherc in the group not having externally mediated 
oelf-confrontation via CCTV/VIl, have not had the came 
opjDortunity of cceing their c::pectationc confirmed in the TV • 
monitor 

2. The devia^tion in the objectivity of the ctudcnt teachcrc' ascjess- 
ment of the impil-iDupil relation chov/c for both groupc an in 
creacc in the cecond leccon. If the commentc of tlie tutor are 
the cource of thic increace, there ccemc to be a disagreement 
in outlook bctv/cen the tutor, and the panel of e::pertc. 

3. The deviation in the objectivity of the perception of the pupil- 
-NPO relation by the student tcacherc receiving traditional 
tutoring decreacec, while that of those not receiving thic treat- 
ment increaces. For the deviations in evaluation the opposite 

is the case. One possible explanation could be that the TV moni- 
tor has had a standardising effect on jDerception, v/hile self-con*- 
frontation via the CCTV/VPv. technique has led to greater devia- 
tion in evaluation. The simple effects, however, are not cigni- 
ficant v/ithin the pupil-NPO relation. 

To summarize . The account of the results- given above shov/s^that the 
experimental conditions have not on the v/holc led to main effects that 
are significant on the chosen level of significance or tl:at can be regar- 
ded as constituting a conducive basis for interpretation. Taking the 
third analysis of results into account, tliic means, that there are no 
deviations in the objectivity of the student teachers' self-assessment 
as a consequence, of either traditional tutoring or externally mediated 
fcelf-confrontation via CCTV/V?%.. 

On the other hand, examination of the interaction betv/een the ex- 
perimental conditions and the other sources of variation included in the 
analysis of variance has produced a. number of significant effects that 
fulfil our criteria for interpretation. 
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The interaction effectc that have been examined more closely imply, 
for example, that traditional tutorship in the form of dyadic confronta- 
tion (Factor li) in combination with perception and evaluation (Factor A) 
and/or teaching occasion (Factor U) has led to changes in the pupil di- 
mension (variable domains 4-6). This reault has emerged in both the 
student teacliers' self-assessment and in the average assessment of the 
. experts. 

On the other hand, analysis 1 and 3 shov/ that externally mediated 
self- confrontation via CCTV/Vil (Factor T) in combination v.dth percep- 
tion and evaluation (Factor A) and/or teaching occasion (Factor U) has 
led to changes within the ego dimension (variable domain 3). " 

^ A closer examination of the observation differences betv/ecn the 
student teachers and the experts has shovm a similar pattern in the 
interaction effects. The result produced in the third part of the analysis . 
implies that traditional tutoring within the ego dimension has led to 
♦ increased agreement in the perception of the student teachers and the 
experts and to an increased difference in their evaluation. For exter- 
nally mediated self- confrontation via CCTV/VR, the results for micro-, 
-lesson 2 indicate an increase in the differences betv/een the student 
teachers' and the experts' perception and evaluation. . 

4: 2 Analysis of structure 

In order that v/e might study the structural connection, betv/een the 
student teachers' self-assessment and the experts' assessments (ave- 
rage assessment), the data v/ere treated by meq,ns of canonical corre- 
lation analysis (cf. e.g. Tatsuoka, 1971). This technique indicate s: 

1. v/hether both sets of data are deinonstrably related to one another, 
and 

2. .the v/ay in v/hich these sets of variables can be combined so that 
the correlation betv/ccn the components, is at a . maximum. 

. If, as in the present study, it is a question of examining two rela- 
tively large sets of variables from the point of viev/ of their interrela- 
tionship, then one is primarily interested in a fevAlinear combinations 
in each group. Thp variable combinations v/ith the highest congelations 
are examined first. Moreover, the model means that the structure can 
as a rule be described almost completely by the first canonical variab- 
les, i.e. with a fcv/ uncorrelated linear combinations. In other words, 
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the model leads to the relation between the two sets of variables being 
reduced to its simplest form. For that reason, the method seems to be 
particularly suitable for use in explorative studies. For a more detailed 
discussion and description of the method, see Bicrschenk, 1972 f, part 
4, Chs. 28 and 29. 

The canonical analysis has be.en carried out in three stages: 

1. the material was examined to find cut if there were any significant 
bivariate relations at all, 

2. then the way in which the different \'ariables have contributed to the 
relation in question was examined, and 

3. finally an attempt was made to give these correlations a meaningful 
content. • ' 

S tep 1 showed that there are significantly correlated dimensions or common 
structures in the student teachers'" and educational experts^ observation data, 
which are summarized in Table 5. 

T able 5. Number of significant canonical relations (R ) for perception 
(a,) and evaluation (a«) 



Variable ^domain 


Micro- 

^1 


-lesson 1 
^2 


Micro -lesson 2 
^ ^2 


1 / Ego -ego relation 


1 : 


1 


• I 0 


Z, Ego-pupil relation - 


1 


0 


0 1 


3. Ego-NPO relation 


2 


0 


0 0 


4. Pupil -ego relation 


1 


0 


1 0 


5. Piipil -pupil relation 


1 


0 


1 0 


6. Pupil -NPO relation 


0 


0 


0 .1 



As can be seen in the table, the analysis hai-; shown nine significant corre- 
lated dimensions in the perception structure^ while only three correlations 
have become significant for the evaluation structure. It is obviously easier 
to achieve a common structure for perception than for evaluation* But for 
the second lesson^ the perception structure shows fewer interrelated dimen- 
sions* 

Step 2 showed that the weights in the individual dimensions have hot on the 
whole fulfilled the agreement criteria* Thus no common interpretable index 
can be constructed for either the perception or the evaluation* 

S tep 3 showed that the weights within each individual dimension have 
resulted in different signs, and for that reason ao separate. and interpretable 
expert or student teacher indexes could be cons tructed. 
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The coefficient:; for the significant correlations are ijivcn in Appendix 4, 
in order that the interested reader ir.ay e::amine the relative position of the 
variables v/ithin the individual vectors. 

Iinplications 

The results of the canonical analyses carried out on the observation datci of 
the educational experts aiicj student teachers shoy.' that .there are aifjnificant. 
ly correlated dimensions in the experts' and student teadhers' perception 
and evaluation. As Cooley and Lohnes (1971, p. 169) point out geornetically 
the canonical correlation can be interpreted as a measure of the c::tent to 
\vhich people occupy the same relative positions in the test space of the 
first set of variables as they do in the test space of the second set. 

Cince v/e are concerned v/ith the relationships bctvveen the student 
teachers' and the pedagogical experts" perception and evaluation respective- 
ly, the rosidts in Table 5 shov/ that similarities are evident in the percep- 
tion area. V/ith respect to the evaluation area, hov/ever, there are only 
three significantly correlated dimensions. This result indicates that there 
is little association betv/cen the student teaclvers' and the pedagogical ex-i 
perts' evaluation. One consequence of the dissimilarities in structure may 
be that tutors and student teachers run a considerable rich of misunder- 
standing one another when they try to discuss separate components of a 
more comple:; teaching process. 

As far as the research method is concerned, difficulties have also 
arisen in applying this model lo the data in question. Gome of the problems 
are discussed in Bierschenk (1972 c). Another possible approach, \yhich 
might be more suitable for this particular type of problem, is the develop- 
ment of the canonical correlation analysis model into a hypothesis-testing 
model, v/hcre one only decides upon one v/eight vector (paired components 
get the -same v/eights) and then calculates the correlations. 
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5, RECOI/HiENSATIONS FO?. FURTilEr. r.ESEAPcCH 

The rccultc and implications prcGcntccl above arc bacod on evaluation of 
•only one part of the obccrvaticn data v/hich have been collected in connec- 
tion vvith the cnperiment described in Biorcchenk (1972 f, Ch, 5), In thic 
context. the rccor"»rnendations can be divided into tv/o clacsec: 

(1) general rccornr.iendationc for further research that ca:^ be based on the 
results and e::periencos gained during the experiment, and 

(2) recommendations for further analysis, i, c, a study of questions that 
are stated in the project's original formulation of the problem and for 
v/hich the author has already collected data, 

5. 1 General recommendations 

■ \- ' 

On the basis of the results of tliis e::periment wliich l\ave been jDresented 
and discussed in a sumniarised form in this report, the following can be 
stated: 

1, The teaching staff at the Malmo School of Education, the student 
teachers training as grade 4-6 teachers v/lio did not take part in the 
experiment, and the subjects oi the experiment have all experienced 
and evaluated the experiment and thereby externally mediated self- 
-cenfrontation via CCTV/VIl as being '*of importance" for teacher 
training. In addition, the subjects consider self-confrontation via the 
CCTV/VR techni que to be !'important'* for personality development (one 
of the goals of teacher training),* This result is a positive evaluation of 
both the medium and the technique of self- confrontation. 

It must be considered an extremely important goal for iv:ture teacher 
training to give the student teachers the opportunity of studying and ex- 
pcrij-nenting v/ith their own behavior under systematic and controlled 
conditions in order to bo able to develop different teacher roles and to 
foUov/ the development of the teaching process, 

2, In order to be able to improve tl.xe opportunities for research and further 
investigations into the dimensions v/Iiich have been studied, the establish- 
ment of " Mi c r o - Le s s on Labo r ator i e n ' ^ (MLL) is recommended, MLL 

, would niake possible both individualization and an increased number of 
training lessons. 

As has been made clear in the results presented above, the inter- 
action of-the experimental c^onditions (T, K) v/ith the lesson occasions 
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"(U) rcculted in cignificaht and intcrprctablc cifcctc. On the bacis of 
thccc rccultc, it can be implied that a longer e::perimontal period and 
rtiore lecconc niight very well produce a r.iore definite result. If the 
ctudent teachers were allowed to give a training leccon regularly, every 
v%reok for e::aniple, it would be poccible to make a controlled e::amina- 
tion of a greater, number of variables in the teaching procecc than the 
present eriperiment has permitted, 

3. The development of an MLL oyotem would also facilitate a. systematic 
training of student teachers (and othev categories of people) in receiving 
and processing first-hand information, i. e. non-verbally mediated 
"self "-information. The e:qDerimental data imply that micro-lessons, 
mediated via the CCTV/VR technique, tend to ctaaidardise the peU^nrep- 
tion of student teachers and educational e::perts. ♦ 

4. MLL should be equipped v.dth a sufficiently large number of video- 
recorders. and video-tapes to make it possible to store video-recorded* 
micro-lessons for a fairly long period of time. This storage would 
enable student teachers to re -assess regularly the teaching process in 
question. The experimental data imply that the student teachers who 
are given the opportunity of seeing their own lessons via CCTV/VR. 
change their evaluation structure.. Being able to get the process of 
evaluation under systematic control must surely be a very essential 

. goal for teacher training in the future. 

5. The results of the structure analyses imply that it is important to in- 
vestigate in more detail the process of evaluation. A study of the deve- . 
lopment of the student teachers'' perception and evaluation structures 
should be placed in the centre of future research into CCTV/vrv tech- 
niques, primarily because the null hypothesis for the main effects in 
the ejiperimental factors has been accepted. 

6. A further study should be made of the effects of the tutoring process on 
student teachers, since it is not possible to establish' v/ithin the frame- 
work of the e::periment whether the observed effects depend simply 
upon the presence of the tutor in the classroom or upon the influence • 
of the dyadic confrontation. 

7. Some e::perimental results appear to confirm the hypothesis that the 
expectations of the student teachers direct what is observed in a 
teaching situation and that these expectations via the TV screen are 
felt to be corroborated v/hatever the actual "objective" state of affairs 
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. iG. Keeping this in mind, a cloocr exainination phould be made oi the 
degree to which the student teachers' prodicpoGitionc influence the pro- 
ceGGec of both perception and evaluation, (The author hac data available' 
for Gtuciy of thiG quection, ) ' ~ 

0, In order to increace the validity of the mcacuring inGtrunient, follow-up 
ctudicG are necJed and an extension of the e::periiViout to Gchoolo outcide 
the School of Education, 

9. The tutor in the e::perimcnt has been one lecturer in Methodology; In 
addition h.e hac a particular interect in educational psychology and can- 
not, therefore, be regarded no being quite rcprecentative of the body of 
lecturers aG a whole, Thuc no gcneralisationG chould be made from the 
experimental data aG faV aG lecturcrc in teaching method are concerned. 
TTie v/ay^ v/hich MLL technique c could be integrated into the Cchopl of 
Educatfbn^G courGCG in teaching method requires fiirthcr otudies. 
10. CyGtematic and controlled studio c of perGonality-pGychological and so- 
cial -pcychological dimensionc in the teaching procbGG require not only 
nev/ approaches in research method such as the micro -teaching techni- ^ 
ques and the CCTV/VR system, but also nev/ approaches in psychom.e- - 
tries, such as the development; of ctatistical-mathematiciil models that 
can deal v/ith comple:: problerar*. As is implied in. the discussion of the 
separate parts of the analysis of results, the best experimental design 
and new methods of observation' are of little use if the statistical ana- 
lyses are unsuitable. ThuG%v/ork in needed here on the development of 
nev/ evaluation methods. 

5. 2 Continued tasks of analysis 

The ercperiment presented above is eriploratory, which means that a sizable 
amount of data has been collected in order that the problem might be. studied 
from several different aspects. 

The analysis of the data was primarily based, on the assessment and 
evaluation sch.edulc F III, But the test evaluation and coding v/ork have also 
been completed for all the other data. These data have been stored on magne- 
tic tape., ready for continued analysis. A few e::amples of such tasks of ana- 
lysis are given belov/: 

1 . Analysis of student teacliers"" comments 

The comments made by the student teachers during the process of self-con- 
. frontation v/erc recorded on tape and then worked over in an analysis of con- 
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tent. The cQder acreemcnt in codinc the phycical unite, c, jj, iniorniation 
unite, hac been checked. 

After thic check, recordinge v/cre r.iadc of both ciiv.viltaneouc comnipncc 
and comments r.-iadc during dyadi(p/. confrontation, i.q, what the student 
tcacherc and the tutor caid during the traditional tutoring. These data have 
been treated by means of frequency statistics. One of the aiivis of the evalua- 
tion is to e::av.iine to v/hat extent the co;jnicion- i:s (1) ogo-contered, (?.) pupil- 
-centered and (3) topic - centered. 

In addition, the analysis of the tutoring cornniL-nts pern-:i£s a more syste 
matic qrcaniination of tlie dyadic process of confrontation. The tutor plays a 
central role in teacher training, and for that reason a more detailed analysis 
of the pattern of "face-to-face" cornr.ranication is an important research 
task, 

2. Analysis of the student tbacherb^ reactions to repeated confrontations 
v/ith one and the same micro-lesson 

Assuming that repeated confrontation e::pcriences v/ith a single video- recor- 
ded lesson should influence the student teachers' perception and evaluation 
of the teaching process, their micro-lessons have been played back to them 
three times. The analysis carried out on the assessment and evaluation . 
schedule F III has resulted in an ANGVA, the examination of v/hicli is not 
yet fully comi^leted, hov/ever, 

3. LonfT-term follov/-up of student teachers'" self-assessment ' 

At the end of tlieir second term at the School of 'Education (si:; v/ccks after 
the completion of the e::periment) and at the end of their period of training 
at the School (si::th terxr>), the student teachers have been asked to assess 
once again the micro-lessons video-recorded during the experiment. The. 
test evaluation and coding work have been corapleted. In addition, these data 
are stored on magnetic tape. An analysis of these data v/ould aim at studying 
the extent to v/hich the teacher training has had any effect on the student 
teachers' perception and evaluation of the micro-lessons videor recorded 
during the second term. 

4. Analysis of nieasuririo instrument * 

The assessment and evaluation schedule F III has been the main instrument 
in the experiment but this, like some otlier schcidules included in the group- 
test battery, is a ncv> construction develoiDed especially for this c::periment. 
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To enable the conctruct validity of the instrunient to bo studied, a eerie c of 
fa,ctor analyccc (cf. Bicrcchenlc, 1972 f, Ch, 10) have been carried out for 
both cchedule F III and achedulc F II (Identification cxpcriencec), Ac far 
ac cchedule F III ic concerned, the analytical work hac been coniplotcd, but 
it hac not yet been reported. An evaluation of cchedule F II, e,g, through 
correlational ctudicc, ic alco an importaiit tack if one wichec to ctudy per- 
ception and evaluation tendcnciec cpocific for one individual. 

5. Analycis of the influence of ctudent teacher c^ predicpocitionc on their 
perception and evaluation of toachinn procesGcs mediated vda video- 
recordinfy 

i; 

One interpretation of the re cult c presented above has been that the indivi- 
dual'^c degree of caticfaction with his ov/n performance before ceeing the 
recording decidec to come extent what he will obcerve on the TY ^screen, 
in what way he will evaluate it and what changes it \yill cauce in hie attitude. 

The analycec of recultc precented above liave been carried out with a 
view to diccovering poscible differences between the e::periiiiental groups. 
They imply that one alco ought to carry out analycec on tlie level of the in- 
dividual, e.g. an analysis of the connection betv/ecn the e::perimentcil re- 
sultc and different personality variables. A group-test battery was admi- 
nictered (cf. Biercchenk, 1972 f, Ch. 0.2.6) for the purpoce of chov/ing 
to v/hat erctent the student teacherc' perception and evaluation of their own 
teaching Was directed or influenced by. the individual'c (1) cognitive ability, 
(2) ability to maintain emotional balance, (3) accccc to adequate social be- 
havior ,"'(4) ability to uce pupil-adapted (concrete) language, (5) ability to 
stimulate a,nd control the teaching pr^esc, (6) ability to maintain opinionc 
decpite different typec of provocation, (7) ability to achieve an integrative 
behavior, (C) ability to accept himself and others, (9) ability to make per- 
ceptual analycic, and (10) ability to maintain a high level of energy and 
attention. 

The evaluation and coding of separate tects and cchedulec included in 
thic battery have been completed and thece data are ctored on magnetic tape 
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Project: ITV/Sj/F lU 
SURNAME : _____ 
Sect. 



CHRISTIAN NAME: 
Date: 



Occasion o£ 
assessment: 



READ THE INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY ' 

INSTRUCTIONS 

On the pages that follow you are to assess a series of occurence that can 
be observed during a lesson. * 

THE ASSESSMENT YOU MAKE SHOULD BE WHAT OCCURS TO YOU 
SPONTANEOUSLY AT THE MOMENT THAT YOU OBSERVE YOURSELF, 

You are only to assess what occurs during YOUR lesson. It is not a 
question of how you assess such occurrences in general. 

A number of ' statements now follow. You should indicate your attitude to 
them by drawing a ring around the number that most closely corresponds 
to what ypu feel about- these statements. 

Do not be afraid to make use of the whole scale. » 

You should then indicate how CERTAIN or UNCERTAIN you are in your 
assessment by drawing a ring around the letter. a or b in the colxmin marked 
'•The ASSESSMENT is". -J 




Example 



The ASSESSMENT is 



1 a) During this lesson 1 assess my handwriting 
to be 

1 Cl) 3 4 5' 6 7 
very easy very difficult 
to read to read 


-- -' ■1' 

^a^ rather certain 
b very uncertain 


» 

b) I assess having handwriting that is very easy 
to read during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 (l\ 
yery >^e^pletely 
important . unimportant 


. (a^ rather certaiin 
b very uncertain 



The description beneath the line applies only to the terminal points of the line, 
NB. ' 1 

1. Do nbt be afraid to use the whole scale* 

2. You are only to assess what occurs during YOUR lesson. 

3. You are to make two indications. 
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A. ASSESSiMENT OF iMYSELF 



I. Mv emotional reactions 



a) During this lesson I assess mysell as being 
1 2 3 4. 5 6 7 



very tense 



very 
r<jl.ixed 



The ASSESSMENT is 



a ratlier certain 
b very uncertain 



b) This tension affects my teaching during 
this lesson 



1.2 3 ' 4 f> 6 



very 

positively 



very 

iieviativelv 



a rather ci?rtain 
b V e r y unc c r la i n 



a) During this lesson I as:sess xny nianner as 
being 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 • 



very 

unassured 



very 
assured 



a rather certaii'i 
b very uncertain 



b) I assess the need to be assured during this 
lesson to be 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



completely 
unimportant 



very . 

Im portant 



rather certain 
ve ry uncertain 



i 3 a) I assess my teaching during this iesson as 
: being 

2 3 4 5 6 7 



I 

vt^ry varied 
for the students 



very monoto- 
nous )*or the 
students 



a 
b 



rathe r certain 
very uncertain 



b) I assess the need for the teaching to be varied 
for the'students durit^a this lesrson to be •* 



very 

important 



4 5* 6 .7 



completely 
uniniportant 



a . rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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L My emotional reactions - » 

4 a) I assess my patience with the students [ 
during this lesson as being | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 • I 
very great very little i 


The ASSESSMENT is | 

a rather certain 

b very uncertain j 


b) I assess having patience with the students J 
during this lesson to be » 

1 ? 3 4 5 6 7 1 
completely very ' [ 
unimportant important | 


a rather certain j 

b very uncertain j 

1 

1 
( 
1 

t 

a rather certain ; 
b very uncertain j 


5 a) I assess my sense of humor during this ! 
lesson as being j 

' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ! 
very good ^ very bad < 


b) I assess having a sense of humor during this 
lesson to be 

I C» J t IJ \J 1 

completely very 
unimpor tarlt impor tant 


i 

a rather certain | 
b very uncertain 

1 

' " ■ " 

b very uncertain 

1 


6 a) I assess that during this lesson the TV studio 
affects my way of teaching 

1 12 3 4 5 6 7 

I 1^ J ^ <J \J 9 

i to a very to a very 

little extent great extent 


b) 1 assess that during this lesson the effect of 
the TV studio makes me 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very un- » ^ very 
assured ' assured 


1 CL XcLUICX V. w JL LcLXll 

\ b very uncertain 


c) I assess the fact that the TV studio affects my 
way of teaching during this lesson to be 

1 2' 3 4 5 6 7 
c omple te ly .very 
undistressing distressing 


1 b very uncertain 


d) During this lesson I assess the effect of the 
TV studio to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very very 
inhibiting stimulating 


! a rather certain 
[ b very uncertain 
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II. Voice, vocal pitch 


The ASSESSMENT is 


7 a) I assess my voice during this lesson as being 

1234567 
very, , vcrv 
m onotonoiis varied 


1 a rather certain 

1 b very uncertain '■ 


b) I assess my ability to vary my voice during 
1 this lesson to be 

j 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

j very completely 

1 important unimportant 

1 ' ■ 


: 

1 r 
1 • i 

\ a rather certain 
b very uncertain ! 


8 a) I assess that during tliis lesson I speak 

: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

: very - very 

i indis tine tly di s tine tly 


i a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


b) I assess speaking distinctly during this lesson 
to te 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very . completely 
important unimportant 


; 

, 

: 

! a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


9 a) During this lesson I speak to the students 

1 2 3 4 .5 6 7 ' 
1 very quietly very loudly 


t ratlier ct?rt;iin 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess the pitch of my voice during this 
Ifssson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
^ * 7 corijpieLej.v 
important unimportant 


a rather certain • 
b very uncertain 


! III. Movements 


The ASSESSMENT is 


1 

1 10 a) I assess my movements during this 
i lesson as being 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 " 
very slow very fast 


a rather certain ' 

2 

b very uncertain 


b) I assess the speed of my movements during 
this .lesson as being 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
too slow too fast 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain' 


c) I assess the speed of my movements during I 
this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
V* w Ai 1 jL* I, ^ A y verv ' 
unimportant p^Q important i 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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IIL Movements 



[ll a) During this lesson I move about 



1 



5 6 



all the time 



never 



b) I assess moving about during this lesson to be 
J 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



completely 
unimportant 



very- 
important 



12 a) During this lesson my posture is 

1 2.3 4 5 6 7 



very good 



very bad 



b) I assess my posture during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very " 



important 



completely 
unimportant 



13 a) During this lesson I have nervous tics, 
twitches etc. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



on no 
occasion 



. oi? many 
octets ions 



b) I assess having nervous tics and twitches 
during this lesson to be 



1 



completely 
undistressing 



very 

distressing 



14 a) During this lesson I gesticulate 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very much very little 



^'^ b) I assess gesticulating during this lesson to be 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very 



important 



completely 
unimportant 



c) I assess my gesticulation during 'this lesson 
as being 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



very 
« distressing 



completely 
undistressing 



The ASSESSMENT is 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



a rather certain 
b very uncertau 




a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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0 III. Movements < 


The ASSESSMENT is 


15 a) During thir lesson I fiddle with sor^ething | 
(e.g. my ring, my glasses etc, ) ' ] 

1 c 3 4 5 0 7 1 
all the time never 1 

•0 ' 1 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess that my fiddling with something " 
during tins lesson is i 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 
.very distressing completely vm- 
for the students distressing for 

the students 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


IV. Knowledge 


The ASSESSAIENT is 


l6 a) During this lesson I assess my knowledge of 
facts as beinc \ 

1' 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very good very 

* - • deficient 


a rather certain 
> b very :'Uncer tain 


/ 

,b) I assess having factual knowledge during' 
/ this lesson^to be 

/^a2^---:>1234567 

very completely 
important unimportant 


1 a rather certain 
1 b very^uncertain 


V. Ability to express myself 


1 The ASSESSMENT is 


17 a) During this lesson I explain and describe 
things for the students 

4 T> O A C L T 

1^ 3 4 5 6 7 
very well very badly 


i a rather certain 
! b very uncertain 


b) I assess explaining and describing things for ' 
the. students during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
c om pie te 1 y ^ very 
unimportant important 


[ a rather certain 
[ b very uncertain 


18 a) During this lesson I use stereotyped expressions 
^/frequently repeated but imnecessary expressions 
(e. g. ''Shall we. . . "or or. . . . 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never 


1 a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain. 


b) 1 assess the use of stereotyped expressions (fre- 
quently repeated but unnecessary expressions) 
to be 

.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very - completely 
distressing undistrcssxng 


j a rather certain 
i L very uncertain 



V. Ability to express 'myself , 


The ASSESSMENT is 


19 a) During this ..esson I use. incomplete sentences • 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ! 
n^ver all the time [ 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I' assess my use of incomplete sentences during 
this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ! 
very completely 
distressing undistressing 


a rather certain 

■ 

b . very uncertain 


20 a) During this lesson I use expressions that are 
linguistically incorrect 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
never all the time ' 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess my use of linguistically incorrect 
expressions during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
^ distressing undistressing 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


21 a) During this lesson I speak 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
without ^ with a very 
dialect notceable 

dialect 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess that for myself my_speaking dialect 
during this lesson is 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
distressing k> undistressing 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


c) I assess that for the students my speaking dia- 
' lect durin? this Ipssrtn iq 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
distressing undistressing 


a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


22 a) During this lesson I use difficult words /with- 
out explaining them (e. g, technical terms, 
specific expressions etc.)/ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never 


> a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


b) I assess that for the students the use of diffi- 
cult words (without explanation) during this 
lesson is ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very conripletely 
ins true live meaningle s s 


1 a rather certain 
1 b s. very uncertain 
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V. Ability o express myself ^ ^ 


/t e ASSESSMENT is 


23 a) During this lesson it occurs that I suffer .black- ' 
outs, i. e. do not really know how to continue 
or what to say. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never « 


a rather certain ! 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess that suffering black-outs during this 
lesson is ' 

i 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very distressing completely 
forme . undistressing , 

for me 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 1 


B. asse'ssment of the behavior of the students 

TOWARDS ME AND TOWARDS EACH OTHER 


L My way of conducting the class * ' 


The ASSESSMENT is 


24 a) I assess that during this lesson I control the 
students 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7- 
very rigidly very loosely-^ 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess the reed to control the stu-'rnts during 
this lesson as being 

- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
completely very 
unimportant important 

■ ' - - — ~- — - -- . , , 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain • 


25 a) During this lesson I help thie students 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 
all the time never 

P 


•a rather certain 
1 b , very uncertain 


b) I assess the need to give the students a lot of 
help during this lesson to be 

'l 2 3. 4 5 6 7 
completely very 
unimportant importeuit 


1 a rather certain 
1 b very imcertain 

1 y 


26 a) During this lesson I nod at the student who 
is to anGwer 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never 


1 t 

a rather' certain 
1 b very uncertain 


b) I assess nodding at the student who is to an- 
swer during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5.67 
very very 
impersonal pe/sonal 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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L My way of conducting the class 


The ASSESSMENT'S ! 


27 a) During this lesson I point at the student who is 
' to answer 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
• ^ all the time never 


1 

■ i 

1 

1 

a rather certain ! 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess pointing at the student who is to answer 
during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very very 
impersonal , personal 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain i 


28 a) During this lesson I say mm, good, fine or I 
nod in confirmation of the student s answer 

! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

never ^ all the time 

; - .a........: , 


a ratlier certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess tire use of such confirmation during 
this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 very completely 
important unimportant 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


. 29 a) During this U*sson I speak to the students 
; . without looking at them 

12*34567 
never all tlie time 


a ratlier certain 
> very uncertain 


b) I assess looking at the students when I speak 
{ to them during this lesson to be 

1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

completely very 
unimportant important 

30 a) During this lesson I address myij^jlf to the . 

class as a whole when I speak 

t * 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 
never * ' all the time 


a rather certain 
b • very uncertain 

.a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess addressing myself to the class as a 
whole when I speak during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
• very completely 
'important ' unimportant 


a rather certain 
' b very uncertain 
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I. My way of conducting the class 


The ASSESSMENT is 


31 a) During this lesson I interrupt the students - 

,1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never 

1 


a rather certain 
b vei^y uncertain 


uf J. dooess iijiierrupiing tne siUuents during tnis 
lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very foolish very wise 


a rather certain 
b very unc e r tain 


32 a) I assess my ability to maintain my position in 
relation to the students, i. e. not in every 

A^opc^k ACCX CillU CIW L Xli LliC OOiZTlC WCiy ciS uie 

students, to be 

1 2. 3' 4 5 6 .7 
very good very bad 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain ^ 


b) I assess maintaining one s position in relation 
to the students, i. e. not in every respect 
feeling and acting in the same way as the 
^ students, to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
^ery very 
I^sitive ^ m rative 


a rather certain 
b 'very uncertain 


c) I assess maintaining one's position in relation 
to the students, i. e. not in every respect 
feeling and acting in the same way as the 
students, to be 

12 3 456 7 ^ 
yery completely 
important unimportant 


a rather certain 
b very xincer tain 


33 a) Durinc this lesson tHp timA T sllrkw iny i*ViA 
Students to answer is r 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
too long too short 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess the amount of time allowed for th** 
Students to answer to be 

/ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7- 
very completely 
/ important unimportant . 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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I. My way of conducting the class 



34 



a) Dtxring tliis lesson I favor some students 

3 4 5 -^-7 



1^ -L 
all the time 



ne er 



The ASSESSMENT is 



b 



rather certain 
very uncerlair 



b) I assess favoring some students during this 
lesson to be 



i 2.3 4 S 



very 
negative 



very 
positive 



a ^. rather cerlain l 
b very uncertain < 



c) 1 assess favoring jome students during 
this lesson to be 



very 
^ important 



3 4 



completely 
unimportant 



a rather certain 

I 

b very uncertain . ; 
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a) During this lesson I get the students to work 
(i. e. not only group- work) \ 



1. 2. 3 4 



very 

independently 



very 

dependently 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



b) I assess independent work by the students 
during this lesson to be ' 



1 



completely 
unimportant 



very 

important 



a rather: certain 
b very uncertain 



11. TI. '.^ atlcr.Lion I pi.y t:j t ort^hi * . . -^i* of .students 



The ASSESSMENT is 



36 a) During this lesson I direct my attention 
mostly towards 



ac tive 
students 



passive 
students 



b 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



h) I assess the division of atten'tion between 
students acting actively or passively during 
this lesson to be 



1 2*3 4 



very 

important 



completely 
unimportant 



a 
b 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



37 



'J 



a) During this lesson T. pay attention to the 
students acting passively 

3 15 6 7 



1 2^ 

very often 



very seldom 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



b) I assess paying attention to the students 
acting passively during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 .5 6 ' 7 



completely 
unimportant 



very 

important 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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III. My contact with the students 



38 a) During this lesson my contact with the 
students is 



very good 



4 5 6 7 



very bad 



The ASSESSMENT is 



a 
b 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



V) I assess making contact with the students 
during this lesson to be 



very 

important 



3 4 5 6 7 



completely 
unimportant 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



IV. Disciplinary measures 



The ASSESSMENT is 



39 a) During this lesson tiie class is restless 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



all the time 



never 



a rather certain 
b^ very uncertain 



b) I assess the fact that the class Is restless 
during thif^ lesson to be 



4 5 6 7 



'.completely 
^ unciistressing 



very . - 
distressing 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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a) During this esson the students apet c 
at the same time 



1 



4 5 6 7 



never 



all the time 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain ^ 



b) I assess the fact that the students sjpeak 
at the sa.me time to be 



1 

very 

distressing 



4 5 6 



completely 
' undist'ressing 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



V. The behavior of the students towards me 



The ASSESSMENT is 



41 



a) During this lesson-the_-studenls make negative 
comments about me (e. g. the bitch, she s 
nuts 'etc.) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 



1 

never 




all the 'time 



a rather'^certain j 
b- very uncertain . i 



b) I assess the fact that the students make nega- 
tive comments about me during the lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very 



distressing 



completely 
undistressing 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



V. The behavior of the students towards me 1 


The ASSESSKtENT is ! 


42 a) During this lesson the students commeht on 
my manner ^ ^ 

. 1 2 ^3 4 5 6 7 . I 
never . 4II the time ! 


.- -. . 

i 

a rather certain 
b very uncertain | 

i 


b) I assess the fact that the students make com- 
ments on my manner during this lesson to be 

123 4 -5 6 7 ' 
completely very- 
undistressing * distressing 


i 

a rather certain ' 
b veisy uncertain : 

1 
1 

^ a rather certain 1 

j 

b very uncertain j 

1 


43 a) During this lersson the students comment on 
the wav I am dressed 

1 2 3 .4 -5 6 7 
all 'the time ■ ncVer 


- b) I assess the fact that the students comment 
•on the way I am drcs,scd to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
completely , very 
undistressing . distressing 


i 

a rather certain 
b' very uncertain 


44 a) During this lesson the students follow my* 
instructions ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 — - 
never all the time 


a « rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess tlie students' following my instruc- ' 
tions during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 n 
very completely ' 
important — unimportant 


a' rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


45 a) During diis.lesson the students mimic me 

•12-3-4*5*67 
never all the time 

? • 


» a rather certain 
b • very unce retain 


b) 1 assess the fact that the students mimic me 
durincT this le<455r>n to Hr^' • 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
distressing- undistressing 


1 • 

'ci rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 



V. The behavior of the students towards me 



:46 a) During this lesson the stii^^'^nts m -^k^ faces at me 



1 



all the time 



never 



The Assessment is 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



b) 



I' assess the fact Uiat die students make faces 
at me during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very 



distressing 



completely 
distressing 



;47 a) During this lesson the students contradict me 
^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



all the time 



never 



a 
b 



a 
b 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



b) I assess the fact that the students contradict 
me during this lesson to be 



1 



very 

distressing 



completely 
undistressing 



a rathe.r certain 
b very uncertain 



c) !• assess that the fact that the students contra- 
dict me during this lesson makes the work 



1 



much more 
difficult 



much 
ec ier 



a 
b 



rather certain j 
jvery uncertain i 



VI. The contact between the students 



The ASSESSMENT is 



48 a) During this lesson the students talk to each 
other about^ things outsido the subject 



never 



all the time 



a rather certain 
b very xincertain 



b) 



I assess the fact that the students talk to each 
other about things outside the subject during 
this lesson to be 



1 



completely 
undistressing 



very 

distressing 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



49 a) During this lesson the students distract 
each other 



1 



4 



•6 



all the time 



never 



a rather certain 
b very unc e r tai n 



b) I assess the fact that the students distract 
each. other during this lesson as being 



very 

distressing 



completely 
ui. Jistressing 



a rather certain 
b veryuncertain 
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V 



1 VIL Assessment of the students' psychophysical 
1 state ' 


1 The ASSESSMENT is 

J a ratlier certain 
1 b very uncertain 


|50 ai) I assess th students in general as >eing 
i during this l^^sson 

; 12 34567 

• very relaxed very tense 

' i 


1 - b) During th-is lesson I assess this tension in 
i the students to be ' 

j .1 2 3' 4 5 6 7 

j . very completely ■ 

j distressing undi^^tressing v 


1 a rather certain 
I b very uncertain 


;5l a) I assess the students' ability to concentrate 
■ during this lesion Hpina 

1 2 .3 4 ^5 6 7 
i very good very bad 


J a rather certain 
• b very uncertain 


i ^' • • " • ■ 

j b) I assess the fact that the students are concentra- 

i ted during my lesson to be 

i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 • yerv completely 

! important unimportant 


a ratlicr certain^ 
b very uncertain 

a rather certain 

• 

b, very uncertain 


[52 a) During this lesison tlie ability of the students 
1 to work independently is / 

t 'i 3 5 ^ 7 , . ! 
very good very bad ; 


b). I assess die ability of the sUidents to work | 
independently during, this lesson to be ' 

12345/7- 1 
very - ' co.npletely . I 
important • . unimportant 1 


• 

• 

a rather certain , 1 
b very uncertain j 

1 


VIIL Assessment of the students' intellectual « 
activity I 


The ASSESSMENT is 


53 a) During this lesson the students discuss to- | 
sether the subierf hrf^ino- f-anohi- 1 

* .1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ! 
never all the time I 


! 

i 

! 

a rather certain ! 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess the. fact that the students discuss to- * • 
gether the subject being treated as being I 

12345.67 : 
yeryj completely I 
important unimportant ' ; 


* 

a rather certain , 
b* very uncertain 
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f — ^ 

j VIII. Asses ment of the students' ii.tellectual 
1 activity 


1 T e ASSESSMENT is 


j54 a) During this lesson the students ask me questions 
1 on the subject being taught 

1234567 
; all tlie time never 

'\ ^ ■ . 


I a rather certain 
I b very uncertain 


[ b) I assess the fact that the students ask me 
1 questions on the subject^ being taught to be 

! 1 2 3 4 5. 6 7 

1 very completely 

1 important unimportant 


I a. rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


155 a) During this lesson the students ask questions 
' outside the subiect area I am teaching thaf 
j * moment 

! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

I . all the time never 


1 a rather certain 
I b very uncertain 


j b) I assess tlio fact that the students ask questions 
' outside the suhiprt to H*» 

! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

! very completely 

i important ' unimportant 


I a rather certain 
b very uncertain ' 


i 


\ ' 1 


1 c\ I asisess the iact that uic ocudcnis ttok quesLions 

outside the subject as being 
' * • / 1 • 
1 1 2 3' 4 5 6 7 ; 
j completely . verv i 
j ' undistressing distressing 


j 

a rather certain | 

i 

b very uncertain | 

1 


;56 a) During this lesson tlie students draw conclusions 1 
! that are most often , I 

j ' ^ 1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 ' 7 • : 
j completely ^ completely ; 
j correct ^ . . incorrect I 
1 I 


1 J 

I 

a rather certain ] 
b very uncertain 


j b) I assess the ability of the students to. draw \ 
i conclusions during this lesson to be ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I 
yery " completely I 
important unimportant . 1 


i 

1 

! 
\ 

a rather certain i 
b very uncertain ; 


57 a) During this lesson I assess the students' I 
interest in the subject to be 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 
very little very great ; 


j 

a rather certain j 
b very uncertain [ 


b) I assess the amount of interest in the subject I 
. shown by tl: students during this 1< ;son to be I 

1 3 4 5 6 7 ' 
very " completely ; 
important unimportant i 


♦ 

a • rather certain * 
b very uncertain 



! VIII. Assessment of the students' intellectual 
1 activity 

i58 a) Durinr. this Ii'Sson the ??titr!^^ts r^-nc^^er miefitions 
! * on the subject differently tlian I had intended 

i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
j all the time • never 

1 


; The ASSESSMENT is ; 
. * • 

i 

i 

\ 

» 1 

' rather certain ! 
, "~ f 
1 b very uncertain j 


i b) I assess the fact tliat the students answer ~ 
j questions on the subject differently than I 
j had intended during this lesson to be 

1 * 2 3 4. 5 6 7 
completely very 
j xindistressing . distressing 


\ a rather certain ' 
b very uncertain j 
' i 


C. THE WAY IN WHICH I PLAN MY TEACHING 


1 I. Assessment of Ll:e requirements for planning 
1 a lesson 


The ASSESSMENT is 1 

1 


59. a) Prior to this lessonj have 'estimated the 
students' previous knowledge 

'< O 9 C *7 

1 ^ 3 4 D o 7 
j very badly very well 


t 

1 a rather certam ^ 

. b very unc e r tain ] 

1 

^ -— 1 


1 b) I assess estimation of the students' previous 
knowledge before the lesson to be 

! 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

completely very 
unimportant important 


i 

d rather certain j 
b very uncertain ! 


! 

i60 a) During this lesson I present die material in 

such a, way thait the students can associate , 
1 to earlier experiences and knowledge ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I 
very v/ell very badly I 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess presenting the mnterial in such a way ' 
that the students can associate to earlier experi- i 
ences and knowledc;e during this lesson to be 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 
compliKtely very , ' 
unimportant important i 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



t 



II. The structure of the planning 


1 The ASSESSMENT is 


61 a) I assess my rough plan for this lesson. to be 

! 1234 567 

very bad very good 


I a rather certain 
[ b very uncertain 


b) I assess having a rough plan for this lesson 
to be 

I 1 2 3 4 5 6 .7 

very ^ completely 
important unimportant 


1 a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


62 a) I assess my detailed plan for this lesson to be 

1 2* 3 4 5 6 7 
very good very bad 


I a rather certain 
b very xmcertain 


b) I assess having a detailed plan for this 
lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
cpmpletely v-ery 
unimportant important 


a rather certain 

! 

T% . V A ^* w w M ^ A « «« ^ 

D very uncertain i 

1 
i 


III. Teaching aids • 


The ASSESSMENT is 


63 a) During this lesson I make use of teaching 
aids 

1 2 3 4 5 . 6 7 i 
all the time never 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) During this lesson I make use of teaching aids 1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 
very very | 
suitable unsuitable < 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


c) I assess the use of teaching aids during | 
this lesson to be . j 

. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 
c very completely ! 
important unimportant I 


a rather certain 

b very uncertain | 
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IV. Use of the blackboard 


; The ASSESSMENT is. 


64 a) During this lesson I make use of th^^ blackboard 

1 2 3 4 5 -ti 7 
all the time. never 


] a rather certain 
• b very uncertain 


b) I assess using the blackboard during this 
1 lesson to be 

i 12^ 3 4 5 6 7 

1 very completely 

j important * unimportant 


1 1 

1 a rather certain 

1 b very uncertain 

1 1 
t ... ... , . . . ' 


j 65 a) The lay-out of what I write on the blackboard 
1 during this lesson is 

i ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 very bad very good 


; 1 

1 j 

1 a rather certain 

' b very uncertain 

1 \ 


I b) I assess the lay-out of what I write on the 
blackboard during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 / 
completely very / 
\inimport2mt important 


1 " ' 

1 a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


66 a) During this lesson I assess my handwriting 
on tne blacKboara to be 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

very clear very unclear 


i 

a rather certain I 

b very uncertain j 

t 

1 


b) I assess the clarity of my handwriting during 

this l^ssnn tc\ Ha ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ; 
very completely » 
important unimportant 1 


i 

i 

a rather certain i 

1 

b very uncertain 


* ' ' ' " • 
V. Follow-up of the methodological steps | 


The ASSESSMENT is j 


67 a) I assess my presentation of the subject ! 

uurmg uiis lesson to be ] 

1 2 3 4 5 67 ; 
very unclear very clear « 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess the way in which I present the ' \ 
subject to be ^ « 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 
completely very I 
unimportant important I 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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V. Follovv-un o£ the methodological steps 


; The ASSESSMENT is 1 


68 a) During this lesson my teacning is 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
extremely extremely de- 
full of facts ficient in facts 


1 a rather certain 
I b . very uncertain 


b) I assess having plenty of facts in my teaching 
during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
completely very 
xmimportant ^ important 


I ' ■ i 

[ a rather certa'in 
1 b very uncertain 


69 a) During this lesson I assess my way of associat- 
ing to the students' previous knowledge to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very bad very good 


1 i 

1 a rather certain 
1 b very uncertain 


b) I assess being able to associate to the students' 
previous; kjiowledge during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
important unimportant 

70 a) During this lesson I make unnecessary 
digressions from the''subject 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
never all. the time 


a rather certain j 
b very uncertain { 

! 1 

1 

1 

a rather certain i 

] 

b very uncertain ^ 


b) I assess making unnecessary digressions 
from the subject during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6.7 I 
very completely ! 
important • unimportant \ 


a rather certain 
b very 'unc er tain 


c) I assess making unnecessarily digression from i 
the subject during this lesson to be I 

r 2 ' 3 4 5 6 7 ; 
y ^ compxeLexy 
distressing undistressing ( 


a rather certain 

b very vmcertain j 


VI. The way in which I put questions \ 


The ASSESSMENT is i 


71 a) During this lesson I put rhetorical questions 1 
(needing nq answer) * I 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 : 
never all the time [ 


1 
t 
j 

a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess putting rhetorical questions during 1 
this ^esson to be ' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . I 
very co.npletely j 
distressing u*iwidCrei»t>iug I 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



VI. The way ir* which I put questions 


I The ASSESSMENT is | 


72 a) Durint? thi** l^^son T out *'^411-Tn** r* »r»ctir>nc 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
never all tlie time 


' i 

* i 

* a rather certain j 

I b very uncertain 1 

* i 


b) I assess putting "fill-in" questions during 
this lesson to be 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
very completely 
important unimportant. 


' 1 
i 1 
1 1 

I a rather certain \ 

I b very uncertain \ 

' i 


1 

|73 a) During this lesson I put inapposite questions, 

uicv^auoc X UlU ilLiL jvIlUW *HJ\V CO OU 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the time never 


r ■ [ 

I i 

' a rather certain ^ 

I u . ' 
1 b very tmcertaxn 

; i 


b) I assess putting inapposite questions as 

kll^ X\JX, tiiC O lUUCXl L9 

1234,5 6 7 
completely very 
undistressing • distressing 


; . i 
t * ' 

; ( 
I a rather certain j 

! b very uncertain 

. . .^i 


74 a) During this lesson I put imprecise (ambiguous) 
oue s ti oi'iS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
all the tinr. ^ n ver 


1 

1 

i 
i 

- a rather certain \ 
very uncertain • 


b) I assess putting imprecise (ambiguous) | 
questions during this lesson to be ! 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 I 
, completely . very I 
undistressing distressing 1 


i 

a rather certain j 
b very uncertain j 


I*" ^ 

75 a) During rhlS lft«5<;f»n T rMlt A^ i'r^n\\ \ ¥ ny\ a Cf i-i r%%-\ ■ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 
all the time . never J 


a rather certain 
b very uncertain 


b) I assess putting difficult questions during I 
this lesson to be I 

xl 2 3 4 5 6 7 1 
yery completely j 
important - unimportant I 


a rather certain 
. b very uncertain 



VII. Noise and disturbance from outside 



[76 a) During this lesson there is noise and 
I disturbance from outside 



i 



1 



all the time 



never 



The ASSESSMENT is 



a rather certain 
b ^very uncertain 



b) I assess the occurrence of noise and disturbance 
from outside during this lesson to be 

1 2 3 4 5 6^ 7 
very completely 



distressing 



undistressing 



a rather certain 
b very \incertain 



• VIII. The students' reactions to the subject 



The ASSESSMENT is 



77 a) During this lesson the students' reactions to 
the subject being taught is 

2 3 4 5 6 7 



i 

very positive 



very negative 



a 
b 



rather certain 
very uncertain 



b) I assess the fact that the students react as I 
have state.d in 77 a to be 



very 

important 



completely 
unimportant 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



78 a) During this lesson the students occupy them- 
selves with Jiings unconnected with the teaching 

• 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



never 



all the time 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



b) I assess the fact that the students occupy them- 
selves with things unconnected with the teaching 
to be 



1 

very 

distressing 



completely 
undistressing 



a rather certain 
b -very uncertain 



IX. The effect of the studio situation on 
the students 



The ASSESSMENT is 



79 a) During this lesson the TV studio influences 
the students 



1 



to a very 
great extent 



to a very 
little extent 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 



b) X I assess the fact that*the TV studio influences 
the students during this lesson as being 

1 2 3 4*5 6 7 



completely 
undistressing 



very 

distressing 



a rather certain 
b very uncertain 
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7. 2 Appendix 2. 



Assessments of the reliability of perception and 
evaluation of the student teachers and educational 
experts. 



ERIC 
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Appendix 2: 1 

. The student teachers' self-assessment 

Table 1/ The reliability of the summation variable: alfa-coefficient (q^, 

the average values for the communality (li^) and multiple correla- 
-2 

. tion (r ) and the homogeneity (r ), perception (a J. 



■[ Variable 




a. 

C 


. 


r 


-2 
r 


i domain 




^2 




s 


'^l+'^2 


! 1 Ego- ego 


. 72 


.79 


.46 


. 97 


. 58 ^ 


2 Ego-pupil 


.70 


.58 


.47 


.97 


.59 ! 


i 3 Ego-NPO 


.33 


. 35 


.50 


.95 


.63 ; 


[ 4 Pupil -ego 


. 57 


.64 


.49 


.-94 


.60 ! 


5- Pupil -pupil 


.00 


.31 • 


.61 


.90 , 


.70 i 


\ 6 Pupil -NPO 


.64 


. 53 


. 58 


.89 


.67 



u.: lesson 1 



U2: lesson 2 

Table Z. The reliability of the summation variable: alfa-coefficient (a ) 

-2 

the average values for the communality (h ) and multiple correla- 
•2 

tion (r ) and the homogeneity (r ), evaluation (a^). 



Variable 








r 


-2 1 
r 


domain 


"1 


^^2 




s 




. 1- Ego-ego 


.00 


. 12 


.45 


.96 


.56 ! 


2 Ego-pupil 


. 16 


. 12 


. 45 


. 97 


.57 > 


3 Ego-NPO 


. 37 


. 43 


. 43 


. 94 


.56 ! 


4 Pupil -ego 


.74 


.80 


:58 


.96 


.69 i 


5 Pupil -pupil 


.00 


. 00 


. 54 


.89 


.66 i 


6 Pupil -NPO 


. 32 


.24 


• . 38 


.82 


i 



u.: lesson 1 



u^: lesson 2 
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"Appendix 2 

The educational experts' average assessment 



Table 3. The reliability of the sumir \tibn variable; alf -coefficient (a ), 
the homogeneity (r.J ?r>d fV- ?T»f»ar ^elinhility, based on r , , 
perce^on (a j)* ^ ^ 



! Variable 

! domain 

J . ^ - 

j 1 Ego-ego 
! 2 Ego-pupil 
i 3 Ego-NPO 

4 .Pupil-ego 

5 Pupil -pupil 

6 Pupil -NPO 



. a . 
C 

P ml J 




r 

s 


1 

21 


.73 


. 73 


.94 




. 44 


.66 


. 57 


.95 


.44 


. 32 . 


. 39 


.90 


. 43 


.20 


. 52 


. 76 


.24 


. 00 


. 08 


.91 


. 74 


.83 ■ 


. 79 


.82 


. 54 



The righthand column of the table has been used for 
reportin:^ r... 
ml: micro-lesson 



Trxble 4, The reliability of the summation variable: alfa-coefficient (a ), 
th<5 homogeneity (r ) and the mean reliability, based on r^., 
evaluation (a2)- ^ \ 



. Variable 


a 








C 






' domain 


ml, 


mlj. 




j 1 Egc-ego 




io 


.92 


2 Ego-pupil 


.24 


. 03^ 


.92 


3 Ego-NPO 


. 1.9 


. 04 


.80 


4 Pupil-ego . 


.31 


. 19 


'. 77 


5 Pupil -pupil 


. .00 


. 11 


.56 


6 Pupil -NPO 


.21 


. 04 


.67 



^21 



. 37 
. 33 
.26 
. 25 
.24 
. 34 



The rigljthand column of the table has been used for 

reporting r^^ 

ml: micro-lesson 
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Appendix 2:3 



Table 5. Summary o2* the' number of reliable /unreliable i ems for the 
variable domains 1-6. 



i Variable 



I domain 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 



Ego-ego 
Ego-pupil 
Ego-NPO 
Pupil-ego . 
Pupil-pupil 
Pupil- NPO 

Total 



total 
number 

24 
12 
10 

4 

4 

74 



perception (a ,) 



evaluation (a^) 



+ 


* 


+ 




17 


3 


14 


6 


20 


4 


21 


3 


9 


3 


10 


2 


10 




8 


2 


4 


0 


3 


1 


4 


0 


3 


1 


64 


10 , 


• , 59" 


15 



+ : reliable items 
- : unreliable items 
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Self-assessments and assesments by educational 
experts. 

Mea n v alues and standard deviations for the variabl 
included in the assessment and evaluation schedule 

Fin. 0 



Apprndix ): t 





Utrt 


y CONTENTS 


Self^aaaeaament (student teachera) 


AsaeAsment by experts (expert 


t and 2) 






nt 


• 


Leaaon 1 

Mean Standard 
deviation 


Leason 2 

Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson t ■ 
Mean Standarc 
deviatio 


Lesson 2 

\ Mean Standard 
n deviation 








r..c*#o-ECo 






















1 


Durmg thti Iction I aisctft my- . 

■ rll brinj(^ 
(7) vrry ro'la«cd 
( 1) vrry «rnie 


•i.OO 


1.S2 


4. 56 


1.67 


4. 14 


.81 


4.25 








£ 


Durtnjr i^i* tctior. 1 aisrat my 
manner «• bclr<{ ^ 
(7) very j^iiurcd 
( 1) vr ry UHAf lurcd 


•i. 00 


1.45 . 


4. 51 


1.37 


4. 14 


.98 


4. 28 


.85 






1 


1 4«irii my paUrncr with the 
■ ludrnli dunnic ihsi tr^ion at 

bring 

(?) vrry K""**- * 
( 1 ) vrry lilllr 


6. 00 


1.04 


6. 01 


- 

. 98 


4.84 


. 57 


4.79 


.'66 




• • • 




»^ 

durtng ihia Iriiorr being 
(7) very good 
0) very bad 


•i. So 


1.41 ' 


4.- 80 


1 . 38 


4. 07 


. DD 


•1. *mM 


. bO 






5 


t Asae*! my voice during thsa * 

(^■•on bf.ng . 

(7) very varied 

(0 vrry mcmolonout 


3. 67 


1.63 

r 

1. 35 


4. 20 


1.33 


3.91 


.84 


3.96 


. 78 






6 


t A»»f ihAl during (hii lesion 
1 speAk 

(7) very diitinctly - 
IW very indisiinclty 


•i. 63 


5*. 05 


1.31 


4. 68 


. 57 


4. 66 


. 53 






7 


During ihr^ leason 1 ■peaW (o 
the ■tudenCa 

(7) very loudly 
( 0 very quietly 


•1. 48 ' 


1. 02 


4. 57 


1.16 


4.52 


. 57 


4. 58 


. 63 






8 


Xhi9 tes*dn 4t being 
(7) very U«t 

(l) very tliow « 


3. 64 


1. 23 


3. 97 


1.01 


3. 70 


53 


3.82 


.46 








During thia leasoo i move 
• About 
17) ncve*r 
(1) All the time 


3.97' 


1. 56 


2. 91 




4.50 


1. 18 


4.16 


.89 






10 


Durmg this leaaon my posture 
is » 

(7) vfrry good 
III very bad * 




















• 




4. 00 


1.40 


4.50 


1.48 


4.69 


.63 


4.91 


.50 






11 


Oaring this leason I hAve nervoua^ 

tics, iwttcbea etc. 

(7) ^n no occAaton 

( 1) or. mkny occAslona 


6.'S4 


1.14 


6.65 


.78 


7.00 


.00 . 


6.99 


.05 






tz 


During thlt leaaon.l geati- 

CUlAtC 

(7) very little . • ^ * . 
(I) v«ry much 


4.70 . 


1. 60 


4. 66 


1.48 


5.56 


.86 


5. 46 


.82 


ff 




11 


During thia leaaon t 

iltiillt. with aorrtrihtjig 

<r= a my ring, my 

gUsara 

ftc ) 

(7) nrver 

U) All the ttme 


5. 32 


1.66 


5. 27 


1.76 


\ 

5.49 


,■» 

1.43 


5. 39 


1.31 








During thia leaaon 1 Aatett my 
linowtfedge of Ucts aa b«lng 
(7) very good 
1 1| wry aeiivivn* 


* / 

"5. 02 


1.41 


S. 48 


1. IS 


4.74 


.64 


5.00 


.60 




• 

• 


16 
• 


During tbU lesAon 1 oAe ACereo- 
iyp«d eftprA«*loot/fre4itiencly 
rtpcAird but UAMce^AAry cx» 
p^AAAioQA (e.g. "SkuUI » * 

f7)^A¥er 

( t) Ail ch« umA 




\ " ' t 


4.6S 


• 

1.50 


5.89 

■A 




1 

6. 02 


.87 . 


• 


• 

t 




• 














•\ 




Appendix 3:2 



Iteir 


1 CONTEN-M 
peirceptiJr(aj) 


Self-assessment (student teachers) 


Assessment by experts (expert 


1 and 2) 


nr 






Lesson 2 


. Lesson 1 






i^esson 1 


Lesson 2 






Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


Mean Standarc 
deviatio 


1 Mean Standard 
n deviation 


Mean 


Standard 

deviation 


16 


Durin^^ tnis lesson I use in« 
complete' sentences 
(7) n«yer 
















(1) all. the time 
^ . \ . . 

During\this lesson I use ex*" 
pressioos thiit arc linguistically 
incorrect ' . 
(7) never 


4. 49 


1.44 


4.59 1.52 


6.31 ..46 


. 6.29 


.47 


17 
















(1) all the time 


4.79 


1.35 


5. 04 - 1. 20 




6. 52 


63 


18 


During this lesson I speak 

(7) without dialect 

\i\ with a very noticeable 
















dialect 


3. 44 


1.76 


3.79 1.70 


3,55 .66 


3. 58 


.68 


19 


During this lesson I use difficult 
words without explaining them 
(e.g. technical terms* specific 
expressions etc.) 
(7) never 




t 


• 










(1) all the time 


5.86 


1.37 


6.15 1.04 


6.67 .43 


6.64 


.51 


20 


During this lesson it occurs that 

I suffer klark mittt t » Ar\ 

really .know how to continue or 
what to say. 
(7) never 
















(1) all the time 


4. 35 


1.70 


5.04 1.50 . 


6.02 I'OO 


6.26 


.78 


21 


During this lesson I assess my 
handwriting on the blackboard to be 
(7) very ea'sy to read 
















(1) very difficult to read 


5. 17 


1.37 


5.03 1.58 


4.59 .89 


4.81 


.88 


22 


During this lesson I put rhetorical 
questions (needing no 
answer) 
(7) never 
















(1) all the time 


6.05 


0 1. 14* 


6. 15 1.13 


o« JO .1 1 


6. 49 


.56 




EGO.PtlPti 














23 


During this. lesson I explain and 
describe things for the students 
(7) very well 
















111 verv hadlv 


4. 19 


1.30 


4.49 1.31 


4. 57 . 78 


4.64 


.76 


24 


I assess that during this lesson 
I control the students. 
(7) very loosely 






* 










(l) very rigidly 


4.47 


1.37 


4.39 1.28 


3.-60 . 70 


3.61 


.80 


25 


, During this leason I help^ 
the students 
(7) all the time 
















(I) never 


3. 64 




3. 44 1. 25 


S AS an 


5 . 68 • 


* .79 


26 


During this lesson-I nod at 
the student who is to 
answer 
(7) never 
















(1) all the time 


4. 28 


- 1.95 


4.50 1.95 


• 

5.36 1.14 


5. 46 


1. 14 


27 


During this lesson I point 
at the student who is to 
answer 
(7) never 








• 








(1) all the time 


5.05 


1.99 


5.55 1.83 


5.61 1.52 


5.84 


1.33 


28 

» 


During this lesson I say 














mm, good* fine or^I nod in 
confirmation of the stiadent's 

(7) all the time ^ 
















(l) never 


5.48 


1.42 


5.52 1. 39 . 


6. 65 .44 


6.61 


. 38 


29 

/ 


During this lesson I speak 
to the students whltout look- 
ing at them 

(71 never . . 








• 








0) all the tim« 


S.73 


1.47 • 


5.99 1.01 


6,20 ; .5^9^ 


6. \ 1 


.72 



Appendix ): ) 



Iten 


1 CONTENTS 
perception (a^) 


Self-assessment (student teachers) 


Assessment by experts (rxprri 


1 .ind 2> 


nr 


Les 
Mean 


son 

Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 

Mean^^ — Standard 
deviation 


Lesson t 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


30 


During this lesson I address 
myself to thr class as a whole* 
when I speaks* * — 
(7) all the time 
( t ) neve r 


2.07 


1.06 


2.00 


.87 


1. 72 


. 42 


t. HO 


. 44 


M 


During this lesson I interrupt 

the students 

(7) never 

(t) all the time 


5.97 


1.06 


,.5.80 


1. 14 


6.62 


.57 


6.47 


.7^ 


32 


I assess my ability to maintain 
my position' in relation to the 
students, i.e. not in every 
respect to feel and acx in the 
same way as the students, 
to be • 
(7) very 'good 
( 1) v£ry bad 


4.25 


1.34 


/ 

3.93 


1.28 


3. 48 


.54 


• 

1 

3.65 


. 68 


33 


During this lesson the time 
I allow for the students 
to answer is 
(7) too short 
( t) too long 


.4.27 


.95 


4.07 


.90 


3. 92 


.40 


3.93 


. 37 


34 


During this lesson I favor 

some students 

(7) never 

( t) all the time 


4. 17 


1.75 


4. 49 


1.71 


6. 78 


. 44 


6.81 ^ 


. 37 


35 


During this lesson I get 
the students to work (i.e. 
not only group*work) 
(7) very dependently 
(t) very independently - 


4. 20 


1.40 
« 


4. 40 


1.34 


4.31 


• 

.81 


4.45 


.86 


36 


During this lesson I direct ' ' 
my attention mostly towards 
(7) passive students 
(t) active students 


2.33 


1. 17 ' 


3.20' 


1.32 


2.20 


.52 


2. 32 


.51 


37 


During this lesson I pay 
attention to the students 
acting passively 
(7) very often 
( t) very seldom 


3. 01 


1. 68 


4. 17 


1. 57 


• 

2.03 , 


.83 


2.38 


% ■ ■ 
.82 


38 


During this lesson my contact 
with the students is 
(7) very good 
( 1) very bad 


5. 15 


t 41 


5. 63 ' 


i.'ir 


4.64 


1.00 


4,59' 


1. 10 


39 


During this lesson the class 

is restless 

(7) never 

(1) all the time 


5. 16 


c 

1.81 


4.26 


1.87 


5.80 


1.30 


5.24 


1.63 


40 


During this lesson the students 

speak at the same time 

(7) never 

(1) all the time * 


5.88 


1.21 


0 

6. 16 


1. 12 


4.83 


.80 


5,20 


.74 


41 


I assess the students' ability 
to concentrate during this 
lesson as being 
(7) very good 
(1) very bad 


5.28 


1.49 


4.95 


1.74 


5. 13 


.66 


4.89^ 


.97 • 


42 


Durihg this lesson the ability 
of the students to work 
independently is ^ 
(7) vepy good 
(1) very bad 


4. 42 


1.26 


4.75 


1.38 


4. 45 


.82 


4.53 


.89 


43 


During this less9n the students 
draw conclusions that are 

most ofttfkn 

(7) completely correct 
(1) completely incorrect 


5.61 


1. 15 


5.70 


1.04 


5. 44 


.50 • 


5 . 48 


.55 


44 


Prior to this lesson I have estimat- 
ed the students' previous knowledge 
(7) very well 
( 1) very badly / 


4. 10 


1.43 


4.69 


1. 17 


4. 39 


\ 

.76 


4.44 


.90 



,/ 



Appendix 1:4 



Item 
nr 



CONTENTS 
perception (a J 



Self-ai»e»sment (student teachers) 



Lesson 1 
Mean Standard 
deviation 



Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 



Assessment by « xprr(8.(fxprri I and Z) 



Lesson t 
Mean Standard 
deviation 



Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 



4b 



.46 



17 



48 



49 



50 



52 



53 



b4 



55 



56 



57 



58 



Dtirins this lesson I pui^^ 
"fill-in" quftstions 
(7) never • 
( 1) all the time ' 

During this lesson I put 
inapposite questions, because 
I did not know how to 



CO on . 
(7) never 
( ]) all the time 

During this lesson 1 put 

imprecise (ambiguous) 

questions 

(7) never 

(1) all the time 

During this lesson I put 
difficult questions 
(7) never 
( I) all the time 

During this lesson the students 
occupy themselves with 
things uncohi^ected with the 
teaching 

(7) never ' ' 

(I) all the time 

EGO-NON.PERSONAL OBJECTS 

I assess my teaching during 
this lesson as being 
(7) very varied for the ' 

students 
(I) very monotonous for 

the students 

1 assess that during this lesson 
the TV studio affects my way of 
teaching 

.(7) to a very little extent 
( I) to a very great extent 

I assess my rough plan 

for this lesson 

to be ^ 

(7) very good 

( I) very bad 

I assess my detailed plan for 
this lesson to be 
(7) very good 
(-1) very bjad 

During this- lesson I make use 
of teaching aids 
(7) all the time 
(l) never 

During this lesson I make 
use of the blackboard 
(1) all the time 
(l) never 

The lay*out of what I write on the 
blackboard during this lesson is 
(7) very good 
( I) very bad 

I assess my presentation of the 
subject during this lesson 
to be 

(7) very clear 
( I) very unclear 

During this lesson -my teaching 
is 

(7| extremely full of facts 



5.78 1.6! 



5.41 1.27 



5.64 1.28 



2.36 1.32 



(1) extremely deficient in facts 



3.60 1.29 



5.08 2.00 



4.83 1.43 



3.81 1.62 



3»67 1.37 



4.25 .1.96 



4.08 1.61 



4.77 1.35 



5.30 1.00 



5.71 



5.7i 1. 40 6.07 



.55 



5.47 1.29 



5.54 1.18 



2.99 1.58 



4.10 1.33 .. 



5.34 1.83 



5.47 1.26 



3.74 1.4U 



2.84 .1.12 



3.00 1.44 



4.74 1.49 



5.00 1.30 



5.29 1.18 



6.37 .75 



6.52 .70 



6.16 .7b 



5.34 



1.95. 1.00 



3.89 .88 



4.54 .91 



4.63 .91 



3. 65 .87 



3.58 .82 



4.77 1.58 



4.03 .71 



4.53 .80 



4. 50 . 76 



6. 64 . 69 



6.75 



6. 58 . ^6 



5. 27 . 68 



2.70 1.55 



4.06 .84 



4.87 .79 



4.89 95 



3.31 .75 



3.44 .69 



3.91 1.20 



4.33 .88 



4.70 .81 



4.86 '.64 



Appendix ) 9 



Item 
nr 



CONTKNTS 
perception- (a^) 



Lesson 1 

Mean Standard 
deviation 



Lesson Z 

Mean Standard 
deviation 



Self-assessmenl (student teachers) % Assessment by experts (expert 1 and 2) 



Lesson 1 
Mc«in Standard 
deviation 



Lesson 1 

Mean Standard 
deviation 



59 



60 



61 



62 



63 



64 



65 



66 



67 



68 



69 



70 



71 



72* 



During this lesson 1 assess my 
way of associating^ to the students 
previous knowlvd^v to be 
(7) vt*ry xood 
( 1) very bad 

During this lesson 1 make 

unnecessary digressions from 

the subject 

(7) never ^ 

(l) all the'timc 

During this lesson there is 

noise and disturbance from 

outside 

(7) never 

(1) all the time 

PUPIL-EGO 

During this lesson the students 
make negative comments about 
mo (e.g. the bitch, she's nuts ^« 
etc.) 

(7) never . 
(1) all the time 

During this lesson the students 

comment on my manner 

(7) never 

(1) all the. time 

During'this lesson the students 
comment on the way 1 am dressed 
(7) never 
(1) all the time 

During this lesson the students 
follow my instructions 
(7) all the time 
( 1) never 

During this lesson the students 

mimic me 

(7) never 

( 1) all the time 

During this lesson the students 

make faccs'at me 

(7) never 

(1) all the time 

During this lesson the students 

contradict me 

(7) never 

(1) all the time • 

During this lesson the* students 
ask me questions on the subject 
being taught 
(1) all the time 
(1) never 

During.this lesson the students 

ask question^ outside the subject 

area I am teaching at that 

moment 

(7) never 

(1) all the time 

During this lesson the students 
answer questions on the subject * 
differently than I had in- 
tended 
(7) never 
(1) all the time 

PUPIL-PUPIL 

During this lesson the students 
speak at the same time 
(7) never • 
1) all the time 



3.90 1.49 



5.86 l.U 



6.27 1.20 



6.86 .49 



6.57 .89 



6.66 .95 



6.10 1.07 



6. 68 . 69 



6.72 ^.66 



6.34 1.05 



3,82 1.89 



6.38 1.12 



5.35 1.26 



5. 38 1.67- 



4.23 1.29 



6.03 1.02 



6.52. 1.-08 



6. 77 . 67 



6.66 W9 



6.61 1.08 



5.85 1.14 



6.76 .61 



6.67 .93 



6.05 1.23 



4.17 1.65 



6.29 .88 



5.03 1.36 



5.07 1.67 



4.36 .86 



6.45 .75 



6.83 ,48 



6. 99 .05 



6.97 .15 



6.94 .37 



5.61 ' .68 



6. 98 .11 



6. 98 .11 



6.01 .89 



2.73 .88 



6. 78 . 40 



5.83 .46 



6.15 1.20 



4.47 



.89 



6.65 .52 



6.96 .19 



6. 98 . 09 




5. 43 \97 



6.95 .24 



6. 96 . 17 



5.76 .96 



2.75 .75 



6.70 .51 



5. 67 . 59 



5.62 1.68 



86 



Appendix 3 o 



Item 


perception (a,) 
1 


Self-hssessment (student teachers) 


Asse:isment by experts (expert I and 2) 


Lesson 1 
McAn Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson t 
Mean . Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 

.Mean Standard 
deviation 


7i 


^urirl^ this lirsson the stiidrnts 












t.'ilk to each f>thrr about things 












outside the subject 












(7) tUrVtT 












(I) ail the tlm< 


3.5! 1.12 


5.04 1.53 


6. J2 - .94 


6.07 1.14 


71 


Durinu tJiis lesson the studi-nts 










distract rach othrr 












(7) m»vrr 












( 1) all the time 


O. U I I . £() 


•3.48 1.49 


6.29 .94 


5. 76 1. 30 


75 


L/tirin^ this lesson the s(udt*nts 












flisciisM together tlu* subject 




















(7) .ill the time. 












\ 1) never 




\ A'i f ft* 

3. 4 * 1.31 


2. 14 I. IH 


2.61 1.37 




PU PII.-NON-PERSONAI. OBJKCTS 










76 


^^U* "^K lllin II799UI1 1 ilBlfeSS 












thi* sttidenfM in(<*i*f>til In tKr> 

9Lt«U^-tll9 illilTA f*a| III I^CJ 












subject to be. 












'(7) very >;re.it 












( I) Very little 


5.66 1.27 


5. 49 U 32 




4.8a .83 


77 


DuriilD thi A Ipsa on 1 n>>f>«f»nf i\\t% 












material in such a way that the 












students can associate to earlier 












experiences and knuwlcd^;!* 












(7) very well 












( I) very badly 


^.22 1.58 


4.32 1.33 


4.55 '.91. 


4.64 .97 


78 


During this lesson the students 












reactions to the subject being 












taught is' : 












(7) very positive 












( I) very negative 


5.79 1.14 


5.58 1.30 


4,89 .71 


4.89 .88 


79 


During this lesson the TV studio 












influences the students 












(7) to a very little extent 












(1) to a very great extent 


5.40 1.61 1 


5.73 1.55 


4.88 .83 


5,28 .74 



App«*ndix it? 



Item 


CONTENTS 
evaluation (^2) 


Self-assessment (student teachers) 


Assessment by expe'rtfl (expert 1 and 2) 




nr 


Lesson 1 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
.Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 1 
Mean Standard 
devi.ition 


Lesson Z 
Mra?; Standard 
deviation 






EGO-EGO 




















1 


Thin tension affects my 
trachiriR during this 
Ifsson 

(7) very positively 
(1) very negatively 


3.66 


1. 37 


3.73 


1.37 


4. 15 


. 76 ' 


4.27 


.71 


1 


2 


1 assess the need to be .assured 

during this lesson to be 

(7) very important 

(1) completely unimporlanl 


S. S6 


1. 44 


5.99 


1.08 


5. 70 


.42 


5.74 


. 




3 


I assess having patience 

with the students during 

this leuson to be 

(7) very important 

(1) completely unimportant 


2.SS 


1.73 


2. 10 


1.29 


2.87 


.52 


3.01 


.67 




4 


I assess having a sense of 
humor during this lesson 
to be 

(7) v<»ry important* 

(1) completely unimportant 


s.os 


1.69 


5.07 


1^71 


4.69 


.41 


' 4.60 


.43 


i 


S 


I assess my ability to vary my 
voice during this lesson 
to be 

(7) very important 

(1) completely unimportant 


5.65 


1.49 


5. 69 


1. 15 


5.29 


.31 


5.24 


.26 




6 


I assess speaking distinctly 
during* this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(1) completely unimportant 


6.23 


1.48 


6.35 


1.05 


5. 34 


.46 . 


5. 32 


. 37 




7 


I assess the pitch of my voice 
Uuring this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(1) completely unimportant 


5. 34 


1. 73 


5. 29 


1. 72 




. 3*1 




. 48 




8 


I assess the upeed of my move- 
ments during this lesson as being 
(7) too fast 
(1) too slow 


3.88 


.98 


3.79 


t 

.87 


3.80 


.39 


3.90 


.28 




9 


I assess moving about during 

this lesson to be 

(7) very Important 

(1) completely unimportant 


4. 93 


1.45 


I 92 


1.40 


4.01 


.67, 


3.84 


.61 


% 


10 


I assess my posture during 

this lesson to be 

.(7) Very important 

(1) completely unlmportatnt 


4. 14 


1. 70 


4.26 


1.77 


4. 72 


.36 


4.78 


.35 


t 


U 


I assess having nervous tics 
and twitches during this lessen 
to be 

(7) very distressing 

(1) completely undlstresslng 


5.26 


1.85 


5. 06 


• 1.93 


5. 21 


.31 


5.20 


1 * 
.28* 




12 


I assess gesticulating during 

this lesson to be . 

(7) very important 

(1) completely unimportant 


4. 17 


1.61 


3.86 


1.49 


3.53 


.77 


3.30 


.76 




13 


I assess that fiddling with some- 
thing during this lesson is 
(7) completely undlstresslng 

for the students 
(1) very distressing for the 

•students 


2.72 


. 1.46 


V3.39 


1.91 


5.68 


.44 


5.69 


.51 


1 

* • 


14 


I assess havins factual know- 
ledge during this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(1) completely unimportant 


6.54 


.72 


6. 48 


.88 


5. 67 


.47 


5.73 


.31 





) 



88 



Appendix 5:8 



Item 


1 » 

CONTENTS 
evaluation (.i^) 


Self-as*essment (student teachers) 


Assessment by experts (expert 1 and 2) 


nr 


Lesson t 


Lesson 2 


Lesson 1 








Mean Standard 


Mean Standard 


Mean Standard 


Mean 

1 


Standard 






deviation 


deviation 


deviatior 




15 


I assess tfif U8« of stereotyped 
expressions (frequently repeated 

but linnf*ce H F V tf»vni*«*Mttinnn) 

to be 

(7) very distressing 














(1) completely undistrcssing . 


2.44 1.40 


3.05 1.70 


& so to 
3. 'to , 78 


3. DC 


117 


16 


I assess my use of incomplete 

ocfiiciiucv uuring llllo ICsSOn 
to be 

(7) completely undistre ssing 






* 








(]) very distressing 


2 . 98 1.61 


3.26 1.93 






. DO 


17 


1 assess my use of linguistic* 

■illv incOI!*l!*f*et «kvnm«ai nn ■ 

during this lesson to be 

(7) completely undistressing 






* 




t 




(l) very distressing 


3. 13 1.66 


3.27 1.81 


4.53 .64. 


4.51 


.-55 


18 


I assess that for myself my 














speaking dialect during this 














lesson is 






ij 








(7) completely undistressing 














(t) very distressing 


S.27 1.82 


5.26 2.04 


5.95 .72 


5.92 


.74 


19 


the use of difficult words (with* 
out explanation) during this 
lesson is . ' 
(7) completely meaningless 










• 




(l) very instructive 


6.63 .91 


6. 75 63 


6.44 .22 


6.43 


. 19 


20 


I assess that suffering black- ^ 
outs during this lesson is 
(7) completely undistressing 
for me ^ 

( 1) very distressing 






J- 








for me 


2.10 1.24 


2.80 1.77 ■ 


4.00 .68 


4.07 


.74 


21 


A asaevs uic ciariiy oi my nana* 
writing during this lesson to be 

(7) very important 














( l) completely unimportant 


5.19 1.50 


5.48 1.49 


5.08 .63 


5,25 


.39 . ' 


22 


I assess putting rhetorical 
questions during this lesson 
to be 

i7] verv AiMtrmm»ino 














(1) completely undistressing 


4.21 1.64 


3.95 1.77 


2.67 .63 


2.68 


.64 




£GO*PUPIL 












23 


I assess explaining and" describ* 
ing things for the studenu 
during this lesson to be 
\ 7) very important 








« 






I t) completely unimportant 


6.27 1.35 


6.52 .87 


5.68 .44 


5.65 


.42 


24 


I assess the need to control the stu- 
dents during this lesson as being 
|7) very important 














1 l) completely unimportant 


4.14 -1.30 


4.27* 1.45 


4. 58 . 56 


4. 75 




2S 
• 


I assess the nepd to give the 
students a lot of help durinc 
this lesson to be 
(7) very important 














11) completely unimportant 


4.00 1.60 ' 


4. 13 1. 50 


3.97 .55 


3.90 


.58 


26 


1 assess nodding at the student 
who is to answer during this 
lesson to be 

7) very imper«nnal 














i) very personal * 


2.68 1.36 


2.72 1.48 


3.23 ft .45 . 


3.24 


. .36 


27 


I assess pointing at the student 
who is to answer during this 














lesson to be / 
7) very impersonal / 


























1) very personal ' 


2.22 1.35 


2.04 1.23 


2.97 .49 


2.94 


.42 



89 



\ 



Appendix i'<> 



Item 
nr 


CONTENTS 
evaluation {n^} 
* 


Self-assessment (student teachers) 


Assessment by ex 


perts (expert t and 2) 




Lesson t 




Lesson 2 


, Lesson t 


Les%on 2 






Mean 


Sundard 




an Standard 




1 Mean 


Standard 








deviation 




.. deviation 


deviatio 


n 


deviation 


28 


I assess the use of such 
confirmation during this 
lesson to be 
(7) very important • 


- 








<> 








(1) completely unimportant 


2. 15 


.1.45 


2. 


14 1.32 


4. 48 . 92 


4. 52 


.90 


29 


I assess looking at the students 
when I speak to them during this 
lessen to be 
(7) very important 


















(1) completely unimportant 


6.64 


.84 


6. 


^7 .96 


5.70 .43 
r. , 


5. 74 


. 36 


30 


n1 assess addressing myself to 
the class as a whole when i speak 
during this Ivsson to be 
(7) V^ery important 
















(1) completely-unimportant 


6.08 


l.*42 


6. 27 . . 9^3 


5.47 .48 


5.54 


.48 


31 


1 assess interrupting the students 
during this lesson^ 
to be 

(7) very wise 


• 






• 










(1; very foolish 


2.45 


' 1.50 


2.35 1.35 


3.10 84 


3. 42 


1. 15 


32 


I assess maintaining one's position 
in relation to the students, i.e. not 
in every respect feeling and acting 
in uic vurnc way as ine siuoeniSt 
to be - 
n) very positive * 


















( 1) very negative 


4. 54 


1.47 


4.16 1.45 


3.70 .49 


3.63 


. 58 


33 


I assesii^the amount of time 
allowed for the students to an- 
swer to be 
(7) very important 












• 






(1) completely unimportant 

/ 


5. 13 




5.30 1.39 


5.60 47 


5. 65 


. 36 


34 


I assess favoring some 
students during this lesson 
to be 

(7) very negative 








r 






-1 

t 




(1) very positive 


1.83 


1.06 


1.95 1.05 


2.93 .24 


2.94 


.26 


35 


I assess independent work 
by the students during this 
lesson to be 
(7) very important 












9 






(1) completely unimportant 


4. 18 


1.85 


4.46 . 1.85 


5.58 .46 


5. 55 


•5 

.40 ' 


36 


I assess the division of 
attention between students 
acting actively or passively 
during this lesson 
to be 

(7) very important 


















(1) completely unimporunt 


6. 32 


1.25^ 


6.47 1.26 


6. 26 . 27 


6.21 


.32 


37 


I assess paying attention to 
the students acting passively 
during this lesson to be 
1 7) very important 


















(O'completely unimportant 


6.09 


1.06 


6. 39 . 92 . 


5.94 .34 


5.96 


.f7 


38 


I assess making contact with 
(he students during this lesson 
to be 

7) very important , 














- 




1) completely unimportant 


6.54 


.94 


6.74 .55 


5. 78 . 40 


5.77 


. 37 


39 


is restless during this lesson g 
to be ■ 

7) very .distressing 


















' 1) completely undistressing 


4. 34 


1.81 


4.44 1.81 


3. 11 1. 00 


3.32 


1.29 


40 


I assess the fact that the students 
speak at the same time 
to be 

7) completely undistressing 


















1) very distressing 


5. 10 


1.65 


4.50 • 1.72 


4.86 .90 


5.04 


.97 



ERIC 



Appendix 3 10 



Iu«yr 


J CONTKNTS 


Self- 


assessment (student teachers) 


Assessment bv experts (expert 1 and 2) 


nr 


rvaluatioti (^2^ 




Lesson | 


Lesson 2 


Lesson 1 


Lesson 2 






Mean Standard 


.Mean Standard 


.Mean Standarc 


i .Mean Standard 








deviation 


deviation 


drviatio 


n deviation 


41 ' 


I asai-as the fact that the ^ 
studrnts a.rt* cuncrntratcd 
during my lesson to be 
(7) v«Ty important 




■% 




t 




1 


( i) jompletrly unimportant 


6.09 


.96 


6.15 1.09 


5. 70 . J7 


S 7 »i 1 "7 
< O ,34 


42 


1 assess the ability of the 
students to work independently 
during this lesson to be 
(7) very important 












'(I) completely unimportant 


4.24 


1. 70 


4.72 1.76 


5.67 .37 


^ . O < .34 


43 


1 assess the ability of the 
students tu draw lonclusiuns 
durin^ this lossun to be 
(7) very important • 












(I) completely unimportant 


5.71 


1. 49 


5.78 1.35 


5.42 .41 


5. 49 . 34 


44 


1 assess estimation of the 
students* previous knowledge 
before the li-saon to be 
(7) very important 














(1) completely unimportant 


5.90 


t. 16 


6.03 1.14 


5.. 77 . 34 


5.74 .35 


45 


I. assess putting "filUin" questions 
during this lesson to be 
\*f tumpiciLiy unimporiani 














( t) very important 


4. 79 


1. 5 1 


4.90 1.50 


5.60 .46 


5.45 46 


46 


1 1'assess putting inapposite 
questions as being for the 

ntiirionfn ' * 

(7) completely undistressing 














(t) v^ry distressing 


4.92 


1. 68 


4.89 1.70 


3. 20 60 


3. 3t .55 


47 


o 

I assess putting imprecise 
(ambiguous) questions during 
this lesson to be 
(7) very distressing 














(tl completely undistressing 


5. 56 


1.39 


5.34 1.49 


3.85 .84 


3.94 ,79 


48 


I assess putting difficult: questions 
during this lesson to be 
(7) very important 


• 


... 










(t) completely unimportant 


4.83 


1.57 


5.03 . 1.57 


3.27 .51 


3. 04 » 49 


4Q 


1 assess ine lact that tno 
students occupy themselves 
with thfngs unconnected with 
the teaching to be 

|7] COmoletelv undiAtrf»«aino 










/ 




(t) very distressing '. 


3*08 


1.61 


.3.31 1.77 


4.98 .92 


4.70 1.33 




» ; . 
EGO-NON-PERSONAL OBJECTS 












50 


: '> 

I assess the need for the teach* 














ing to be varied for .the students 
during 'Ms lesson V 
to b« ' 














f7) v^ry important " ^ ' * 


5/l3 










r 


(1). completely unimportant .>;;/. 


1.88 


6.00 :.34 


5.58 .26 


5.56 .32 


51 

• 


I assess that during this lesson 
the tfffect of. the TV studio 
makes me.^ 
(7) very assured 














(1) very unassured i 


3.75 


1.21 


3.77 .88 


3.74 .42 


3.85 .36 


52 


I assess having a rough plan for . 
this lesson to bp 














(7) very important 


6.71 












(1) cpmpltftoly imimportaiu 


.52 


6.68 .61 


6.13 .4| 


6. J 3 .36 


53 


I assess having a detailed 'jil^n 
for this lestion toJbe ^ 
f7) very importai^ 














(l) completely unimportant 


3.98 


K75 


3.80 1.85 


4.77 . .30 


4.79 . 29 . " 



Apprndix 3- 1 1 



hem 


CONTENTS 
evaluation (a2) 


Self-assessment (student teachers) 


Assessm 


ent by expt-rts (expert 1 and 2) 


nr 


Lesson 1 

Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


- Lesson 1 
Mean .Standard 
deviation 


Lesson Z 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


54 


During ihis lesson I n>ake , 
use of teachinf; aids 
(7) very suitable 
(l) very unsuitable 


5.48 


1. 19 


5.72 


• 1.03 


5.16 


.79 


5.31 .78 


55 
56 


1 assess usinR the blackboard 
durinf; this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(1) completely unimportant 

J assess the lay*out of what 1 

write on the blackboard durihg 

this IrsTon to be . 

(7) very important 

(I) completely unimportant 


5. 48 
5. 34 


1. 55 
1,63 


6. 07* 

5, 39 
1 

6.55 


1. 00 
1.69 


5, 27 
.4,76 


. 47 
.80 


5.26 .42 
5. 05 . 66 


57 


I assess the way in which I 
Dresent the subject to be 
(7) very important 
(l) completely unimportant 


6. 39 


.-98 


.68 


6,24 


,25 


6.25 .27 


58 


I assess having plenty of facts 
.in my teaching during this 
lesson to be* 
(7) very im^fDrtant 
(l) completely unimporUnt 


' 5,20 


1.27 


5. 19 


1.31 


5.6.3 ' 


. 55 


5.75 .46 


59. 


1 assess being able to associate 
to the students' previous know* • 
ledge during this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(l) completely unimportant 


5. 80 


1,34 


5.89 


1.30 


5. 69 


.43 


5.73 .26 


60 


I assess making unnecessary 
digressions from the subject . 
during this lesson to be 
f7) completely unimportant 
(l) very iiriportant 


4, 67 


1.60 


5,22 


,1.65 


5.54 


.40 


Sk. 55 . 36 i 


61 


I assess the occurrence of 
noic'c and disturbance from out- 
side during this lesson to be 
(7) completely undistressirtg 
(l) very distressing 

PUPIL-EGO 


4.20 


' 1.94* 


4.44 


i.89 


4.49 


. 30 


• 

4.52 .16 


62 


I assess the fact that the students 
inake negative comments about 
me during'the lesson ^^o be 
(7) completely undistressing 
(l) very distressing 


2,71 


1,95 


3,17 


2,09 


3.69 


.51 


3.61 .52 


63 


I os^evB utc lac K uiaK cue siUQenis 
make comments on my manner 
during this lesson to b^ 
(7) completely undistressing 
(l) very distressing 


3.40 


1.91 


3.60 


2.03 


3.67 


. 6S. 


3.60 .58 


64 


comment on the way I am dressed 
to be 

il\ completely undistressing 
(1) very distressing 


' 4.49 


2.09 


4.58 


2. 11 


5.50 


. >1 


5.49 .32 


65 


I asjiess the students' following 

mv instruc tiona Hti«>ln» »lt(* 

lesson to be 

(7) very iniportant 

(l) completely unimportant 


2. 11 


1,03 


1,96 


,94 


3,02 


,45 


2.89 .44 


66 


I assess Ihe fact that the students 
mimic me during this Wesson 
to be ' 

il) completely undistressing 
(1) very distressing 


3. 09 


* .1,98 


3.54 


« 

2.13 


4,04 


.26 


4.02 .23 : 



« Appendix iiM 





CONTKNTS 
fv.iluatiun (a,) 


Self«a8ses'>mcnt (student teachers} 


Assessment by experts (expert 1 and I) 


IX r 


Lesson 1 
Mean St;tndard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 1 
Mean Standard 
deviation 


Lesson 2 
Mean ^ St.indard' 
deviation 




I th«« f.i« I ih.il ihf 
HtuticiitN tii.«k4- f.Kt-ii at inc 
fltirinu this It tr) be 
(7) compU'tfly undistrcssing 
( 1) vrry distressing 


• 

3:07 . 1.99 


3. 42/ 2. 05 


J. 98 . 


^.9Q 23 


68 


1 li^Nt'Sif tilt* t.ii't tl^*it tht* 
i>tud«*nts iontr.idict ww during 
this Icsiioti tu Uc / 
(7) cuiiiplcti'ly uiidistrfs/in^ 
( I) v<«ry distressing Jf 


4.90 /' 1.67 


/ 

4.96 l.b^ 


• 

5.14 .^8 


4.97 .72 




1 .issfss the fact th.it the- 
studimts ask'mr qufstiutis un 
th<> siibj<>i t hfin^^.ku^ht 
tu b(- 












(7) VL'fy iinport.int 

(l) cuniplrti ly luiiniportant 


6.39 .83 


6.40 1.0] 


5.21 .43 


5.01 .45 


70 


I assess thr (.ict that the 
students .isk qiii'Stions outside 
thr subji-ct tti b<* 
(7) cunipU'trly unin:purt;int 
( 1) Very iniputtant 


4.57 1.43 . 


5.08 1.53 


5. 49 . M 


5.49 .30 


71 


I .tSt»esH the f.i^t th.nt the students 
Answer questions un the subject 
differently than I h.'td inti^idcd 
during this lesson to be 
(7) completely und^tressin}* 
(1) very distressing 

PUPIL-PUPII. 




2. 52 ^ .1.51 


2.53 .56 


2.71 .79 


72 


I Assess th9 fact that the 
students speak at the same time 
to be • '* 
(7) completely undistrr ssing 
( l) very distressing 


3.96^/ 1.83 


3.91 1.91 


4.82, .87 


4.62 .17 


73 


I assess the fAct thAt the students 

til Ik to each other about things 

outside the subject during 

this lesson to be 

(7) completely undistressing 

( l) very distressing 


4.44 1.68 


< 

4.55 1.69 


3.44 .64 


3.70 .83 


74 


1 assess the fact that the 
students distract each other . 
during th^s lesson as being 
(7) completely undistressing 
(l) very distrcssifig 


3.32 1.86 


' 3. 36 1. 77 . 


4,76 . .79 


4. 57- 1,00* 


75 


1 Assess the fact that the. 
students discuss together 
the subject being treAted 
as being 

(7) very important 

(l) completely unimportant 

PUPIL-NON-PERSONAL OBJECTS 


« 

4.91 1.59 


4.94 1.54 


4. 48 . 48 


4. 32 . 57 


76 


I Assess the amount of interest 
in the subject shown^by the 
students during'this lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(l) completely unimportant 


6. 53 .831 


6.48 .9^' 


5.74 .45 


5.74 .38 


77 
78 


1 assess presenting the material 
in such a way that *he students 
can associate to earlier experien- 
ces and knowledge during this 
lesson to be 
(7) very important 
(l) completel)^^)Miimportant 

I assess the fact that the students 
react as I have stated in 77 a to be 
(7) very important 
(l) completely unimportant 


6.16 1.15 
6.46 . .94 


t 

6.19 1.07 
6.18 1.31 


5. 86 . 35 
5.43 .65 


5.83 '.31 
5.51 .61 


79 


I assess the fact that the TV 
studio influences the students 
during this lesson as being 
(7) Completely .undistressing 
(l) very-distressing- 


3.41 1,76 


3.56 • 1.76 


3.16 .81 


2.93 .79 



7 



7. 4 • Appendix 4. 



Canonical correlations akd coefficients for the 
variable domains 1-6. 




V 



/ 



0 

ERIQ 



Table 1. C-anonical correlation and coefficients. Variable domain 1; 

Ego-ego reflation, perceptior (a ) micro-lesson 1. 

1 • \ < 



1 - 

1 • 




R * 




1 Item no. 


Contents 


c 










1 


Emotion»'il state i 


-.13 


. 31 


2 


Manner 


.32 


-.22 


•3 


Patience with pupils 


- . 13 


-. 10 / 


4 


Sense of humor 


. 39 


-. 08 


5 


Voice -variation 


-.48 


1 - . 08 


6 


Clarity of speech 


.-. 16 1 


f -.04 


7 


VocaLpiteh 


.46 y 


^ -.02 ' 



; \ 

10 \ PoBtxire 



12 i Use of gesture; 

13. " ! FiddliiigpvS4;lj/iibjects (rings etc.) 

14 Factual knowledge 

15 Use of-stereotype expreasions 

16 U SG-of in*;u)mplete sentences 

17 ^ <Use of grammatically in- 

carrect^jBxpre ssions 

18 , Dialecta,! accent' 

19 Usc^f^difficult concepts 
without. explanations 

20 Mental blocks (black outs) 
2 J Legibility of haj^dwriting 

or blackboard 
22 Use of rhetorical qxiest^orc: 



.13'- 


-. 03 


. 49 

13 
.29. 
. 57 . 

18 


. 47 
-. 40 
-. 07 

. 22 
-. 17 


-. 16 
44 


. 14 
-.21 


. 01 
,-.81 


-. 22 


/. 10 
. 02 


/.24 
.26 



R^: Canonical jcjorfelatioa coefficient in a population 

bjT Canonicarvairiable, referring to educational experts 

Ij: Canonical variable, referring to student teachers 



Appendix 4:2 

Table 2. Cane xical correlation and cc Mfficients. Variab i domain 1: 
Ego-ego relation^ pttrccption (a^) micro- lesson 2. 



Item no. Contents 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Emotional state 
Manner 

Patience with pupils 
Sense of humor 
Voice variation 
Clarity of speech 
Vocal pitch 



R = .80 

c 



1 

23 
82 
24 
26 
21 
16 
41 



1 

16 
28 
49 
24 
20 
20 
05 



10^ 


Posture 


-.23 


. 04 


• • 

12 


Use of gestures 


-. 16 


-. 44 


13 


Fiddling with objects (rings etc.) 


-. 45 


. 06 


14 


Factual knowledge 


.69 


,-. 12 


15 


Use of stereotype exprossiuns 


.41 


. 28 


16 


Use of incomplete sentences 


. 15 


. 14 


17 


Use of grammatically in- 






18 . 


correct expressions 


-.65 


-. 28 


Dialectal accent 


-. 17 


.01 


19 


Use of difficult concepts 








without explanations 


-.23 


-. 41 


20 


Mental blocks (black outs) 


-. 11 


53 


21 


L<-gibility of handwriting 








on blackboard 


-. 16 


-.23 


22 


Use of' rhetorical questions 


-. 19 


. 19 



Canonical correlation coefficient in a population 
Canonical variable, referring to educational experts 
. Canonical variable, referring to student teachers 



r>6 



Appendix 4:3 



Table 3> Canonical correlation and coefficients. Variable domain: 1 
Lgo-pupil relation, perception (a J micro-iesaon 1. 



= .88 



Item no. 


C on tents 

- - ■ — — - ■ . 


c 




23 


Explanations and descriptions 


-.23 


.39 


• • 

25 


Helping pupils 


-.05 


. 40 


26 


Non-verbal contact (nodding) 


-.32 


•-. 43 


77 


Non-verbal contact (pointing) 


-. 47 


-. 43 


29 


Address without eye-contact 


04 


-. 10 


31 


Interruption of pupil's speech 


. 12 


. 47 


32 


Ability to maintain own 






• • 


authority 


-. 07 


15 


• • 

35 


Getting tlie pupils to work 


-. 34 


-. 29 


• • 

37 


Attention directed towards 






38 


passive pupils 


-. 11 


. . 17 


Contact between student teacher 






39 


and pupil 


.28 


-. 16 


Confusion in class 


-.31 


. 33 


40 


Pupils' conversational 


41 


discipline 


-. 44 


-.22 


Pupils' concentration 


-. 16 


. 58 


42 


Independent work (pupils) 


. 13 


-. 1 1 


43 


^upils' ability to infer 


.03 


-. 18 


44 


Estimation in'tia! 




45 


knowledge 


. 56 


.50 


Questioning technique: fill-in 






46 


questions 


.04 


-. 10 


Questioning technique: irrele- 




47 


vant que.9t:on.7 


-.09 


-. 18 


Questioning technique: imprecise 






48 


questions 


.20 


.04 


Questioning technique: difficult 






49 


questions 


. 17 


.01 


Pupils' irrelevant occupations 


-.58 


. 12 



R^: Canonical corrc-ation coefficient in a population 
bj: Canonical variable, referring to educational experts 
Ij: Canonical variable> referring to student teachers 




I 
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Table 4, Canonical corrc]\tio^s anr' cocffici'^nt?, Variaole domain 3: 
Ego-NPO relation, perception (a^) micro-lesson L 



Item 
no. 


Contents 


R = 
c 


; . 87 


R = 
c 


■ . 58 


• 

. . . . _ 




1, , 






50 


Assessment of own teaching 


.21 


. 07 


-. 87 


-. 33 


51 


Degree of ITV studio's effect 










52 


on teachinj^ 


-. 15 


. 05 


72 


-. 34 


General planning of the lesson 


. 08 


. 03 


-.51 


- 19 


53 


Detailed planning of the lesson 


. 10 


-. 10 


-. 66 


1 

-.06 


54 


Use of teaching aids 


. 09 


. .04 


-. 23 


-.01 , 


55 


Use of blackboard 


1. 01 


i. 00 


-. 19 


-. 16 


56 


Arrangement on blackboard 


. 04 


-. 03 


-. 26 


. 07 ; 


57 


Presentation of subject 


.28 


.09 


. 23 


. 03 


58 


Communication of hard facts 












in the ter.ching 


-. 10 


-. 12 


-. 40 


.61 ; 


59 


Linking up with pupils' initial , 










60 


knowledge 


. 06 


.01 


-. 38 




Digressions in presentation 












of subject 


. 14 


.01 


-. 04 


.31 ! 



Table 5. Canonical correlations and coefficients. Variable domain 4: 
Pupil-ego relation, perception (hj) micro-lessons 1 and 2. 



Item 
no. 



65 



68 
69 



71 



contents 



Obeying student tc^acher's 
instructions 



Contradiction by pupils 
Pupils ..isk questions 
concerning the subject 

Pupils give answers other 
than those intended 



ml J 

R = . 40 

c 



. 12 

-. 02 
1. 00 

-. 18 



-. 15 

. 44 
.80 

.08 



ml2 

R = . 34 

c 



R^: Canonical correlation coefficient in a population 

bjt Canonical variable, ref^^rring to a population 

Ijt Canonical variable, referring to student teachers 



-. 32 

-. 76 
. 79 

-. 84 



-.72 

-.44 
.09 

. 37 



ERIC 



P8 



Appendix 4:5 



Table 6 . Canon'cn! rr>rrohitinn« nn<-' ' npfficifnts. Varjiiole domain 5: 
Pupil-pupil relation, perception (a j) micro-lessons 1 and 2, 



ml 



ml. 



Item 
no. 



72 
73 



74 
75 



Conttinls 


R = 
c 


: . 51 


R = 
c 


: .51 










h 


Pupils interrupt each other 


-.28 


.81 


-.92 


-.86 


Talk to each other about things 










outside tlio iiubject 


. 56 


-. 22 


.59 


.26 


Play together 


-.59 


. 12 


-. 23 


-. 00 


Discuss the subject 


. 58 


. 66 


-. 37 


-. 48 



Table 7. Canonical correlation and coefficients. Variable domain 1: 
ego-ego relation, evaluation (a2) micro-lesson 1. 



Item 
no. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Contents 



Emotional state 
Manner 

Patience with pupils 
Sense of humor 
Voice variation 
Clar'ty of speech 
Vocal pi tch 



R = 
c 



1 

.31 
. 00 
•. 62 
•. 05 
. 20 
•. 05 
•. 30 



76 



1 

. 16 
19 

. 38 
-. 18 

. 38 
-. 18 
-. 48 



R 
b 
1 



10 


Posture 


. 15 


-. 50 


12 


Use of gestures 


-. 33 


. 07 


13 


Fiddling wi til objects (rings etc.) 


. 31 


. 16 


14 


Factunl knowledge 


. 44 


-. 24 


15 


Use of stereotype expressions 


-.91 


. 04 


16 


Use of incomplete sentences 


. 60 


-.46 


17 


Use of grammatically in- 








correct expressions 


. 55 


-. 15 


18 


Dialectal accent 


. 08 


02 


19 


Use of difficult concepts 








without explanations 


-. 24 


. 23 


20 


Mental blocks (black outs) 


. 05 


. 30 


21 


Legibility of handwriting 








on blackboard 


-. 11 


-.01 


22 


Use of rhetorical questions 


-. 50 


. 15 

/ 


I : 
c 


Canonical correlation coefficient in a 


population 


- /- • — 




Canonical variable, referring to educ 


ational experts' 




1* 


Canonical variable, referring to student teachers 





Table 



Appendix 4:6 

_8. Canonical correlation and coeificionts. Variable domain i: 
Ego-pupil relation^ evaluation (a^) micro-lesson Z. 



38 

39 
40 

41 
41 
43 
44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 



passive pupils 

Contact between student teacher 
and pupil 

Confusion in class 
Pupils' conversntional 
. discipline 
Pupils' concentration 
Independent work (pupils) 
Pupils* ability to infer 
Estimation of pupils' initial 
kvioy 'edge 

Questi'^ning <^e<"h^'>j*>o: ^'^I-^p 
questions 

Questioning technique: irrele- 
vant questions 

Queotioning technique: iniprerise 
que stions 

Queetioning technique: difficult 
questions 

Pupils' irrelevant occuprtions 



. 08 

-. 26 
. 60 

-. 10 
. 1 1 
. 50 
.21 

■. 15 

. 10 
. 16 

.01 
. 27 



Item 


C onti nts 


R . 


— 1 

= .81 i 


no. 


1 


If i 

L.., 


23 


Explanations and descriptions 


• 1 c 




• • 

25 

; 26 

27 


Helping pupils 

Non-verbal c:o:tUirj: (noodirn?) 
Non-verbal contact (pointing) 


. 10 
.14 
. 08 


-. 17 

-.17 ■ : 
-.39 


29 


Address witliout cyo-contatc 


. 10 


-. 14 ; 


• • 

■31 


Interruption of pupil* s speech ' 
Ability to maintain own 
authority 


. 27 
.81 


i 

. 51 
-. 16 


35 


Getting the pupils to work 


06 


. 08 ! 


37 


Attention directed towards 







. oq 

. 10 
. 42 

.21 
-. 03 
-. 02 

. 07 

• 12 
. 08 

19 

09 

. 39 
. 07 



Table 9 . Canonical correlations, and coefficients. Variable domain 6: 
Pupil-NPO relation, evaluation (a,) micro-lesson 2. 



Item 
no. 


Contents 


R = 
c 


. 45 i 


76 


Pupils* interest 


. 78 


. 94 


77 


Presentation of subject 


. 38 


. 20 


78 


Pupils' reaction to die aubjecc 


. 52 


.16 


79 


Effect of ITV ytudio on pupils 


-. 03 


. 25 j 











R^,: Canonical correlation coefficient in a population 

bj; Canonical variable, referring to cducation.il experts 

Ij: Canonical variable, referring ;o student teachers 
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